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Instrumentalities of Education. 
By Supt. James M. Greenwood, Kansas City, Mo. 


Last year the number of pupils enrolled as first 
year pupils in all the high schools was 1,449. Of 
this number 1,218 entered from the Kansas City 
ward schools, and 236 from other schools; the out- 
side pupils represented about 16 per cent. of the 
total registration, and those from Kansas City 
schools 84 per cent. From the first-year high 
school class, consisting of 1,449 pupils, 280 with- 
drew from school before the close of the year—a 
loss of almost 20 per cent.—220 being pupils from 
the Kansas City ward schools, and 60 from the 
outside schools,—about 18 per cent. of the Kansas 
City pupils and 28 per cent. of those from outside 
schools withdrew. 

During the school year of 1896-7, 5,464 pupils 
were enrolled in the first grade, and last year there 
were enrolled in the seventh grade 1,905, indicating 
that 65 pupils out of every hundred of the begin- 
ning class seven years before, had dropped out of 
school for various reasons, and 1380 had been pro- 
moted to high school. 

The beginning class in 1897-8 was 5,813 and it 
was represented in the sixth grade last year by 
2,399 pupils, 1,498 of them being promoted to the 
seventh grade. Of 6,161 as beginners in 1898-99, 
2,744 were still in school last year as fifth-grade 
pupils, that is, 55 per cent. had dropped out of 
school, and at the close of the year the promotions 
included only 30 per cent. of the original class. 

In 1899-1900, 6,691 were enrolled in the first 
grade, and these were represented by the fourth 
grade for the year just closed, numbering 3,960, 
that is, about 59 per cent. of the children who 
started into school three years previous were en- 
rolled in school during the fourth year, and that 
70 per cent. leave school before the close of the 
fifth year. 

It is safe, however, to assume that fifty per cent. 
of the pupils enrolled in the public schools of 
Kansas City never get beyond the fourth year’s 
work. When one stops to consider just what four 
years in school means, a period, if the child attends 
school without interruption, that covers from 36 
to 40 months all told, or from 720 to 800 days, the 
outlook is not the most encouraging. No argu- 
ment, however cogent, logical, or eloquent, could 
reinforce a statement of this kind, and bring it 
home more closely to the people than for them to 
know the exact educational status in the cities of 
the United States, and here in Kansas City, a city 
in which the public school sentiment is unexcelled, 
that a majority of the children get less than 800 
days of schooling for each child. While I have 
thus far dealt with the conditions in Kansas City 
and the educational record here is one of the most 
accurate in the whole country, yet it behooves us 
to look these tacts squarely in the face, and en- 
deavor to remedy the situation locally, if possible. 
It is not too much to ask that each child should 
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attend the elementary schools at least 1,400 days 
os seven years, before entering upon the battle of 
ife. 

Entering more explicitly into details, there were 
enrolled in the first, second, third, and fourth 
grade of the ward schools of this city last year 
19,195 pupils; in the fifth, sixth and seventh grade 
7,314, and in the four years of the high school 
classes, —3,646 pupils, that is, 19,195 children were 
in the first four years of school work, and 
10,960 in the other seven years’ work. Theoretic- 
ally, the first group in which are nearly two-thirds 
of all the children, would be from six to ten years 
old. Much needs to be done for this large class of 
pupils, and it should be-done during that period 
when they are in school. There is little time in 
which to do it; hence, the importance of making 
every day count. I will put this in another form, 
of the 26,509 enrolled in the ward schools last year, 


‘15,502 were promoted and 11,007 were not promoted, 


chiefly on account of irregularity in attendance. 
Certainly Kansas City needs an educational awaken- 
ing in order to put the children into school and to 
keep them there. 


Schools for Defective Children. 


While I am not in possession of sufficient inform- 
ation to enable me to speak positively, yet I feel 
confident that there are enough children in Kansas 
City who have defective eyesight, to fill one school- 
room, and perhaps as many who cannot hear well. 
The education of these children should be providec 
for at public expense. To this end, I trust that al! 
parents or guardians of such children will com- 
municate directly with me so that steps may be 
taken to organize two such schools at an early date. 
Every child, by virtue of its being a child, is en- 
titled to an education, and moreover those who 
have been less fortunate than others in being de- 
prived of the use of one or more of their senses, 
should receive the most favorable treatment at the 
hands of the board of education. Will you not 
co-operate with me in a movement for educating 
these unfortunate children in this community? 
Any information you have touching this matter will 
be gratefully received. 


Why Schools are Established. 


We often lose sight of the end for which certain 
institutions were established and maintained from 
year to year at public expense. The correct theory 
upon which the elementary schools of this state 
and each state, as to that matter, is established, is 
that the rural schools and the graded schools have 
their justification in that they are an end within 
themselves; that they are maintained and operated 
at a heavy expense to give each child of the state 
a good common school education, and the theory is 
that each will avail himself of that opportunity, 
but the fact is, as I have already shown, that less 
than one-half the children in Kansas City ¢<t b:- 
yond the fourth grade. 
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The primary object of the elementary schools is 
to fit the children for right living, and it assumes 
that they may go on improving themselves after a 
solid foundation has been laid in the common 
branches, and secondarily to enter high school and 
complete a course there. 

Of recent years, owing to the college and univer- 
sity influence on the high schools, the primary 
function of the high school has been submerged, 
and these schools have been turned into recruiting 
stations for admission to the college and university 
requirements. The function of the high school is 
double in its capacity, and the fundamental con- 
ception is that it is a high school first, for furnish- 
ing a good course of study to all young people who 
wish to avail themselves of its privileges, without 
regard to further attendance at college or univer- 
sity in after life; secondarily, for those who expect 
to pursue more advanced work in college or univer- 
sity, they should shape their high school work 
accordingly. For fear of a misconception of my 
position, I will say that I am most heartily in favor 
of college and university training, but as both 
experience and reason teach us that the great mass 
of those who pass thru high school, never go to 
higher institutions of learning, the work in high 
school should be so shaped chiefly to fit for life and 
its duties and responsibilities. To shape instruc- 
tion with one single object in view, ‘‘ the univer- 
sity requirements ’’ is a perversion of the real na- 
ture of high school work. 

Only in rare instances can a college or university 
professor be found who knows much about ele- 
mentary or secondary teaching. Much of the very 
poorest teaching in this country is in the higher 
institutions of learning. A few university pro- 
fessors only teach their students how to teach. 
The usual method is to shower them with some 
knowledge, and then turn them loose to practice 
on high school pupils. University professors are 
generally more intent, too, on certain lines of work 
than they are on educational and pedagogical lines. 
They dig industriously and sometimes deeply into 
certain little holes called ‘‘ specialties ’’ ; most fre- 
quently it is a ‘‘note-grind,’’ or a ‘‘quiz,’’ or a 
“grand stand play,’’ that may be very lively or 
exceptionally dull,—but usually very unpedagog- 
ical. The students who have been exposed to such 
preparations, are in no sense teachers, but novices 
in the theory and art of education. The mania at 
the university now is “degree hunting,’’ and it is 
no uncommon spectacle to see a little runty fellow 
with a string of degrees as long as one’s arm stuck 
after his name, causing one to wonder how he sup- 
ports it all, without tangling his legs. 


Co-Education. 


This leads me to submit a word or two on this sub- 
ject. The reason of the great outcry against 
women in the universities reminds one of the 
Russian-Japanese war. The women whogo to the 
universities go there to get an education, and like 
the Japanese, they are intent on the business they 
have on hand. They go there to study, to learn, 
to understand, to think, and as a result they have 
forged to the front,—they stand the highest, and 
they take the prizes. They are, as a class, the real 
students, and it is a clear case of jealousy that the 
hue and cry is raised to exclude them. 

There is a vague idea among some young men 
who happen to be sent to college or university, that 
it is a sort of sporty place where the proper thing 
to do, is to smoke cigars, sit around and talk, and 
read up just before ‘‘ quizzes and examinations.”’ 
Co-education has come to stay, and it is going to 
stay, and the industrious women will go on stand- 
ing at the head of their classes, winning prizes, as 
they have been doing for the last dozen years. It 
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is fast narrowing down to a question of brain 
against dissipating brawn. 
All Change is Not Progress. 

So absolutely is change everywhere impressed 
upon the thoughts and actions of men, that there 
seems to be little stability even in types that were 
once believed to be permanent. In looking back 
over history for a brief period, one sees only a few 
types of men controlling the destinies of nations, 
but now there are found in the busy lines of in- 
dustry, hundreds, if not thousands of different 
vocations in which each is endeavoring to realize 
the highest aspirations of his nature. History, as 
the continuous life of one man, moves along a 
wavy line, at times straight and uneventful, and 
again, jagged, irregular, and rapid. These latter 
are periods of great activity, gigantic strides, and 
a nation, like an individual, moves forward with 
wonderful alertness owing to the stored-up capital 
that it has been accumulating for years. National 
activity does not always mean substantial progress. 
Neither does great educational activity always 
spell the same word. Fictitious values are some- 
times given to movements that have no perman- 
ent or valuable element in them. 

A Case in Point. 

I believe in a robust, physical manhood and 
womanhood. There are many ways of exercising 
one’s self which do not draw so strongly or ex- 
cessivly on the nervous and muscular forces as to 
sap the health. Schemes of gymnastics and calis- 
thenics ought to be devised so that all the pupils or 
students should receive systematic, purposeful 
training, —those exercises, so physiologists tell us, 
that demand the least intellectual effort are the 
most beneficial: It-is a rational choice of exer- 
cises, a regular and systematic culture of the body, 
that is demanded, and it should be planned with 
as much judgment as the courses of study are 
mapped out for the intellectual and moral develop- 
ment of pupils and students. Such a course looks 
to the triple points of good health, steady strength, 
and reliable skill. Instead of undertaking a 
rational method of human development of the 
body so as to make it the willing, quick, responsive, 
obedient servant of the mind, a wild spirit of 
athletic gambling has taken possession of almost 
the entire student body in many of our higher in- 
stitutions of learning, and the moral effects are 
now discussed by all thoughtful men. 

To have a football team that can maim and kill 
other young men, is in many quarters regarded as 
the highest achievement of young American man- 
hood.- In the evening after the game has been 
played between two great university teams and the 
wounded and dead properly cared for, the hotels 
and theaters are made hideous by Bacchanalian 
revels that are a disgrace and a shame to our 
civilization. The pretext upon which this species 
of fighting seeks to justify itself is, that it culti- 
vates alertness, bravery, forbearance, fortitude, 
and courage. That it toughens the moral and 
mental fiber; yea the religious impulse is strength- 
ened until the athlete can pray fervently. No one 
who knows American character believes such a 
doctrine. How a few well-trained athletes, out of 
some hundreds or thousands in a great university, 
can give tone to all hangers-on who attend these 
‘‘slaughter-pens.”’ is a species of sophistry too far- 
fetched to deceive the people a great while. In 
reply to the argument that it cultivates bravery in 
a nation never effeminate, the assumption needs 
only to be mentioned to refute itself without an 
appeal to our past history. 

The brave men to-day, the very bravest, are not 
on foot-ball teams, —perhaps not all in the army and 
navy,—since battles are fought and won with 
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mathematical ‘‘range-finders,’’ used as indices in 
elevating and depressing monstrous guns firing at 
an enemy whose presence is known but whose 
bodily form is invisible. Brutality is not true 
bravery, never was, and never will be. True 
heroism is made of other stuff. I ascribe all the 
élements of bravery to our soldiers and sailors, but 
there are others that are just as brave, just as 
heroic, and I dare say, just as patriotic. The fire- 
men in this city and in other cities who climb the 
ladders, scale the walls, and rescue men and women 
and children from the fiery flames that never ask 
for quarter, are as brave as ever walked earth, and 
I point to them and say, —‘‘ Behold brave men !”’ 

Another class are the engineers and firemen at 
the throttle valves, the ones who direct the plung- 
ing engines along the shining track, upon whose 
judgment, tact and skill, thousands every day en- 
trust their lives. These, too, are the bravest of the 
brave, the Marshal Neys of modern commerce 
and _yet they never took their lessons on the 

gridiron.’’ 

There isa much larger class, the men and women 
who seem to have heavier burdens than they 
can carry, tho they go onward day by day, not 
with the blare of the trumpet and drum, but 
quietly, faithfully, and uncomplainingly, bearing 
life’s burdens, fighting life’s battles alone, these 
are the real heroes of our nation and of all nations. 
Their names never appear in the sporting columns 
of the newspapers, or the illustrated magazines; 
they never ride in elegant carriages with lap-dogs 
for babies, nor give swell parties, but they are 
honest workers whose lot is written in the simple 
annals of the poor. Truly all great battles of life 
are fought alone. 
_ What is the moral effect of foot-ball on the pub- 
lic mind, particularly on the younger persons of 
both sexes, as the game is played? Is it not to 
brutalize and demoralize the conscience, and to 
render it callous to all those finer instincts and 
tender sensibilities which ennoble and dignify 
human nature? The clearer and cooler thinkers 
among the college and university authorities, 
while recognizing the brutality of this species of 
gladiatorial combat, have in deference to a popular 
craze, stood with their hands folded and permitted 
this holocaust to go on with a death rate of from 
twenty to fifty young men each year, and from 
one hundred and fifty to two hundred crippled and 
disabled for life, many of these victims, as the 
public press informs us, lingering for a year or two, 
and then dying—victims of a college or university 
murder. Happily there are signs of an awaken- 
Ing popular conscience. One college president 
told me a short time since, that when his son went 
to the university, it was with the distinct under- 
standing that he should not enter until after the 

list of fighters ’’ had been made up for last year, 
altho a strong effort was made to have this young 
man go into the university team. This man rather 
than have the young men of his school exposed to 
demoralizing influences and with a strong prob- 
ability that some would be sent home to their 
fathers and mothers dead, decided to cut such 
exercises out, or to eliminate all dangerous feat- 
ures, —his theory being, which is the correct one, 
that physical training should be for all students, 
and in no case should life be endangered. 

Example being contagious, this uneasy desire and 
craving for trampling, crushing, and putting 
dangerous rivals out by breaking bones, accom- 
panied with all the glamour which popular applause 
always gives to prize fights between human _be- 
ings, while exceedingly sympathetic when bull 
fights are mentioned, has reached down not only 
to and thru the high schools, but into the element- 
ary schools, and now instead of strong. steady 
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scholarship being 
the main work of 
the pupils in the 
high schools, the 
great events are 
foot-ball fights, 
police _interfer- 
ence, fist - fights 
and other concom- 
itants which dis- 
play all the sav- 
ageness in young 
people, stimula- 
ted by class and 
school rivalry. 
Did it stop here, 
little more need 
be said. But here 
in Kansas City, 
mere children, 
boys in some of 
our ward schools 
have languished 
for months with 
broken legs and 
arms, crushed-in 
ribs, permanently 
injured for life. 
The life of one of Dr. Theodore L. Cuyler, at Lake Mohonk. 
th ese innocent Copyright, 1904, by The Baker & Taylor Uo , publish 
children is 0 ers of Dr. Ouyler’s new book ‘‘Our Christmas Tides " 
more value than of all the ferocious games ever 

played from the time of the Roman emperors to the 

present. 

How contradictory is it all! It is one of the 
cardinal principles of our system of education to 
teach the sacredness of life, even to be kind to 
useful, harmless animals, yet in the heat of passion, 
in order to procure a victory, means are resorted 
to, that if exercised in the ordinary affairs of life, 
would warrant indictments for murder by grand 
juries. It is well known that to put a dangerous 
rival out of the game is a cardinal tenet, and if 
this is not winked at as legalized murder, what is 
it? I have seen young men knocked down, 
trampled upon, bruised, limp, bleeding, apparently 
lifeless, carried off on stretchers. I call that a 
battle! Those who are punctilious may say “‘dis- 
abled.’’ It is in the classic vernacular of Tennes- 
see’s wit—The making of the pup! 

Recently foot-ball has been attacked from the 
moral side in a very pronounced form by strong 
men engaged in secondary schools as well as by 
=— who are directing college and university 
work. 

It is claimed by those that the moral effect, not 
only upon those who are engaged in playing, but 
upon all who are interested in such exercises, is to 
lower everywhere the moral tone and that the 
game tends to generate a spirit of rivalry and dis- 
sipation which results in riotous actions, a dispo- 
sition to gamble, and in some cases to intemper- 
ance. The psychology of a crowd or a mob is one 
of those strange phenomena of human nature 
which exerts an influence on a collective mass, 
causing it to do certain lawless acts, that the in- 
dividuals separately, as individuals, would never 








0. 

Since athletics have become the chief attraction 
in secondary and higher institutions of learning, 
the effect has been to lower scholarship, if not 
the moral tone of the schools. Attention instead 
of being put on the subjects of study, is drawn 
away from them. High school catalogs are highly 
embellished with pictures of teams in short 
breeches and undershirts, exposing as much of 
their bodies as possible. If there should be a line 
by chance about sound scholarship, good conduct, 
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faithfulness in school work and school duties, it 
will be found stuck down in some little out-of-the- 
way place so as not to attract notice, and most 
likely it will be about some girl who had been 
diligent and successful in her studies. It has none 
of the bazaar about it, and is not put there asa 





Mrs. George Madden Martin, author of ‘‘Emmy Lou,”’ and 
other charming child studies. 
Courtesy of McClure, Phillips & Co. 


thing to be imitated, it has no place with those 
other species of contests in which fortunes are lost 
and won, characters demoralized, and bodies put 
into docks for a long series of repairs. 


To Utilize School-Houses. 


America has undertaken a tremendous job in her 
effort to educate all the children of this republic. 
Her very best efforts fall far below what they 
should be when estimated on a business basis. We 
are spending more money for school-houses than 
any other great nation in the world; but big school- 
houses, costing immense sums of money, do not 
insure good schools. In nearly all the cities, the 
school-houses lie idle 165 days out of every 365. 
There is no other great business institution in 
which there is so much money invested, that shuts 
up its doors for three-sevenths of its time and does 
not operate. It would bankrupt any other estab- 
lishment, unless it belonged to a trust to work on 
that plan, and it is only in this country that such 
a method is adopted as a working basis. The law 
should be changed in this state so that the school- 
houses could be used by adults as well as by the 
children for educational centers where the citizens 
could hold meetings for self-improvement and a 
general diffusion of knowledge. At all suitable 
seasons of the year, the schoolyards should be 
used by the children and grown people, who would 
not abuse the privilege, when the schools are not 
in session, for play grounds. To put this thought 
in another way, the school-grounds as much as the 
school-houses should be for public service. These 
grounds should be made attractive and beautiful, 
tastefully laid out and decorated. 

In Germany, for instance, while the schools are 
in session six days each week, Wednesday and 
Saturday afternoons are holidays, but the pupils 
who want domestic science, or wood work can 
take these two afternoons, and in some of the 
cities and towns, the authorities have arranged 
for the pupils to take such instruction Sunday 
afternoons rather than have them spend that por- 
tion of the Sabbath in some injurious form of dis- 
sipation. Each nation solves its social problems 
in itsown way. 
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Each Principal to Organize His Teachers. 


In order to aid and assist his teachers in profes- 
sional advancement, I hereby recommend each 
principal to organize his or her teachers into a 
compact working body for the purpose of engag- 
ing in an intelligent study of the history, the 
philosophy and science of education, and in the 
theory and practice of teaching. These classes 
should meet once a week, and in one year a great 
deal of subject matter can be covered. The study 
of such subjects and the discussion that will be 
provoked, will be of great assstance to all con- 
cerned. The line of study should be systematic 
and critical, and views as to the soundness of 
theories should be subjected to the closest investi- 
gation. Mind is made alert by coming in contact 
with mind or by studying the thoughts of the best 
thinkers. By comparing one’s opinions with those 
held by others, one can remove the darkness from 
his own mind. 

Last year two or more of the principals had such 
study classes in their schools, and they informed me 
that the results were very satisfactory. For seven 
years of my life, I spent an hour each week with 
other co-workers in the investigation of nearly 
every phase of education and since then in private 
study, and by correspondence, and as I look over 
the entire period, I will say that if I have had any 
measure of success as a teacher, or in inspiring 
others at home and abroad to a fuller and higher 
realization of the importance of educational ideals, 
I attribute it largely to that period of activity set 
in motion then and it has never diminished. 


In this country there is such a wealth of educa- 
tional literature, rapidly increasing each year, ac- 
cessible to every teacher who is willing to put 
forth his hand to reach it—literature of breadth 
and depth, and of lofty purpose. No true teacher 
is willing to rest satisfied for one day without 
making a permanent acquisition to his stock of 
knowledge. Contemplate for a moment, if you 
will, the complexity of human life and breadth of 
social organization as it is in operation everywhere 
in this country. Compare the ideal growth of 
manhood and womanhood withthe shattered frag- 
ments in so many tragic situations, when the true 
aim of education is to form characters—magnifi- 
cent in mind and body, noble in heart, truthful in 
speech, gracious in conduct. Each teacher is a 
unit of the human race working for the progress 
ofall. If we succeed, it is because we go forth 


honestly endeavoring to achieve greatness thru 
right instrumentalities. 


Let this be our motto. 











Theodore L. DeVinne, the master printer of America. 


Courtesy of the Century Company, 
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Manual Training in the Schools of New York City. 


By JAMES L. HuGHEs, Chief Inspector of Schools, Toronto, Canada. 


The development of the schools of New York 
city under Superintendent Maxwell and his staff of 
able and experienced experts has attracted the at- 
tention of educators in both America and Europe. 
One of the departments of this great system that 
is most worthy of special study is the department 
of manual training under the direction of Dr. James 
P. Haney. 

The mistakes that have been made in the manual 
training systems of the past, and the weakness of 
many of the systems at present have resulted from 
a lack of due appreciation of the supreme educa- 
tional value of constructive work. The recognition 
of the economic value of manual training came first 
to most educators. Thirty years ago manual train- 
ing was advocated for economic reasons only; to- 
day the leaders recognize its distinctive educational 
values and urge its introduction into schools not 
merely as a means of qualifying men and women 
for earning a better livelihood, and for adding to 
the wealth of their nation by producing a better 
class of manufactures, but chiefly because of its in- 
fluence in developing and training the child’s in- 
tellectual and moral nature, and especially his ex- 
ecutive tendency. 

Froebel was the founder of the system of edu- 
cative manual training. He began his manual 
training in the primary department and he intro- 
duced it for definite educational reasons. English 
and American educators began their manual train- 
ing work in the higher classes of high schools and 
chiefly for economic reasons, but all real progress 
has been made towards the realization of Froebel’s 
ideals. All good systems of manual training now 
begin in primary classes and progressive educators 
recognize its educational value as the dominant 
reason for placing it on the program of school 
work. 

Dr. Haney broadly and clearly sees the many 
educational values of manual training and has been 
very successful in relating the work in this subject 
to the work of other subjects on the program of 
study. He has succeeded admirably in co-ordinat- 
ing the arts with the other departments of school 
work so that they add interest and completeness to 
the other studies, and at the same time reveal to 
the child his best practical and social relationships 
and duties to his fellows in the world around him. 
He has very successfully harmonized the arts them- 
selves so that drawing, color work, design, and 
construction are not regarded as separate studies 
but as inter-related departments of a productive 
unity. 

The most noteworthy feature of this system is 
its reverent recognition of the individuality of the 
child. This is the fundamental principle under- 
lying the whole of his work, and this gives it a dis- 
tinctive educational value. Thesystems of manual 
training first introduced into American schools 
from Europe presented to all children a series of 
models for construction. which were arranged in a 
logically related order and which each child was 
required to construct in exactly the same way. 
The exact measurements were given for each model, 
the pupils drew a correct plan of it on paper accord- 
ing to the measurements and designs that were 
given them, and then made their measurements on 
wood and constructed it under the direction of their 
teacher. Even this kind of manual training has 
many values. It trains in habits of accuracy, it 
makes a practical application of drawing, it gives 
a respect for work and workmen, it develops the 
executive tendency, and it helps to make men and 
women constructively productive. But excellent 


as these results undoubtedly are, they are relatively 
unimportant when compared with the development 
and intelligent direction of the selfhood of each 
child. All other excellences are shorn of their 
highest value if the child’s own original powers of 
planning and designing are not systematically 
called into productive activity. Constructive work 
loses its best effect in developing power unless the 
a has the inspiring joy of self-revelation in his 
work. 

Forty pupils in a manual training class under 
the European systems produce each model in their 
course as nearly as possible alike in every respect 
in construction and decoration. In the best classes 
it is impossible to distinguish the work of one pupil 
from that of another. This is the supreme aim of 
the system: perfect reproduction of the model pre- 
sented. If a wall pocket, for instance, is made, 
each one of the pockets has literally the same 
curves as all the others to form its lines of beauty; 
and if they are decorated at all, they are stained 
in the same color and ornamented with the same 





John Burroughs, the genial nature student. Author of 


‘‘Far and Near.’’ 
Courtesy of Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


elements of design. Form, size, proportions, color, 

design, are all chosen by the teacher, or more ac- 

curately speaking, are given to the class by the 

— because some other teacher gave them to 
im. 

In Dr. Haney’s system the pupils receive definite 
instructions in regard to the mechanical construc- 
tion of the pocket, but each pupil designs his own 
arrangement of the lines of beauty in its form, ap- 
plying the principles that have been taught as part 
of his art course. So in its decoration each pupil 
uses the elements of color and design according to 
his own plan, guided by the laws of harmony, de- 
sign, and composition that he has already learned. 
No two models are exactly alike and no model is a 
mere copy. The supreme purpose of the system 
is not to produce a certain number of articles, nor 
merely to make definitely constructive men and 
women, but to develop the original power of each 
individual and direct it in progressively productive 
work which combines utility and beauty. The de- 
velopment of the selfhood of each child and the 
productive use of a trained and cultured selfhood 
are the highest possible kinds of educational work 
in securing the happiness of each individual and 
relating him truly to the race as a definite element 
in advancing civilization. 

The child is not left without guidance and cul- 
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ture by Dr. Haney. He receives broad culture in 
regard to beauty of form and proportion, harmony 
of color, appropriateness in the elements of design, 
correct treatment of different forms in artistic 
composition, and other essential principles, but he 
applies these principles as a self-directing individual 
and not as a mereimitator. He is truly self-active 
and not merely responsively active. He is being 
trained to reveal new elements of power, or beauty, 
or utility, or wisdom, or truth, not merely to repro- 
duce those that have been accumulated by others 
in the past. In whatever sphere his life work may 
be carried on, in the pulpit or at the bar; as a 
manufacturer, or a merchant, or a machinist; in 
literature, or science, or art, he will be more orig- 
inal, more constructive, more productive, and more 
desirous of achieving for humanity because of his 
training. 

The opportunity for independent original work 
is not confined to the pupils in the New York sys- 
tem. Each teacher is encouraged, and in some 
departments of the work, required to plan variations 
of the exercises in harmony with his own ideals, 
and to suit the special conditions of his district. 
Good teachers always work joyously when their 
personal power is recognized as of value. 

The highest aim of a superintendent should be 
to co-ordinate the strongest forces on his staff in 
the achievement of the best possible work under 
existing conditions, and in the revelation of new 
elements of power that may improve conditions. 
All teachers are kept in touch with the best plans, 
the best designs, and the best methods of their 
fellow workers in New York by Dr. Haney. Each 
one is thus an inspiration to the others, and is him- 
self inspired by the new ideals of his fellow 
workers. 

The recognition given to the regular class teachers 
is a vital part of Dr. Haney’s system. It is un- 
reasonable to expect teachers to show an enthusi- 
astic interest in any department of school work 
that is conducted solely by specialists. In New 
York the specialist is the considerate leader of the 
regular teachers of his district. 
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The supreme excellence of Dr. Haney’s work as 
it impressed me rests on a few principles. He 
aims to kindle and develop the child, not merely to 
give him certain skill; he harmonizes the arts of 
construction and decoration most successfully; he 
relates manual training to the other work of the 
schools; he uses the regular teaching staff effect- 
ively; and he recognizes the child under all cireum- 
stances as a free, self-directing being capable of 
using the culture he receives from his teachers by 
making original plans by which his individuality 
may be revealed to his teacher and to himself. 
The child in manual training as in all other execu- 
tive departments of school work should be self- 
active and not merely responsively active. 

This article is written in gratitude to Dr. Haney 
for his courtesy in allowing the superintendent of 
manual training in Toronto to spend a month in 
ee his system and methods in the New York 
schools. 


ERP 
Dr. Harper on Theological Training. 


President Harper addressed the Students of Chi- 
cago university on Oct. 9, taking as his subject 
“*The University and its Relation to Religious Ed- 
ucation.’’ 

Dr. Harper branded the theological seminaries 
as failures, saying that not a single religious prob- 
lem of any importance had been solved by them 
during the last fifty years. The solution of these 
problems must come from the great universities 
which are now realizing that upon their shoulders 
rests the religious training of the future. He 
lamented the extreme denominationalism of the 
Christian sects, and especially the futility to which 
that denominationalism reduced the theological 
seminaries. 

The president of the university closed by outlin- 
ing a proposed religious curriculum for a university, 
which, he said, should not be confined to theory. 
“‘The university will constitute itself a laboratory, 
in which practical work will bedone.”’ 
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A Class Studying Native Woods at Connecticut State Agricultural College in Storrs. 
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What Books Should Children Read? 


By John Cotton Dana, Librarian of the Newark Library. 


Most public libraries now have special rooms for 
children. The plan has its disadvantages, chief 
among which is its tendency to keep young people 
away from the general library and so to deprive 
them of the profit which comes from frequent con- 
tact with a fully rounded collection of books. The 
desire to overcome this disadvantage by making the 
children’s own collection itself a complete library, 
makes still more difficult the task, already difficult 
enough, or selecting children’s room books. In 
Newark we are still at work on this problem. We 
have 1,700 different titles. Of these 400 are story 
books pure and simple ; 80 are fairy tales, folk-lore 
and mythology; 25 are animal stories, or natural 
history in disguise; 130 are historical tales; 25 are 
travel stories; and 10 are biographical stories; a 
total of 670 story books. The other 1,030 volumes 
are divided among other classes as follows : 


000 General works 5 700 Fine Arts 64 
100 Ethics 800 Literature 162 
200 Religion 24 900 History 173 
3800 Civies 43 910 Travel 87 
400 Language 34 920 Biography 163 
500 Science 144 Reference books in 
600 Useful Arts 42 all classes 81 
1,030 


The list was made in this way: We took our 
own collection, which had been growing for several 
years until it numbered nearly 3,000 titles, as a 
basis. Comparing it with lists compiled for the 
same purpose in other libraries, notably those of 
Buffalo, N. Y., Pittsburg, Pa., and Cleveland, 
Ohio, which had been worked out with much care 
and contained about 1,200 titles each, we compiled 
a list by elimination and additions, not following 
any previous list in its entirety, of about 1,300 
titles. Then we added about 400 titles, chiefly of 
books for adults in literature and the sciences. Of 
the 1,700 titles thus obtained we now have about 
10,229 volumes. In general we duplicate titles in 
accordance with the demand. The demand comes 
first from the children themselves who frequent 
the room, and also from the teachers who select 
books for the small collections which they use in 
their school-rooms. 

We are not satisfied with our list. Perhaps a 
good general way to state the grounds for our dis- 
satisfaction is to say it is not sufficiently ‘‘ liter- 
ary.’’ Were a student of literature, or any person 
of wide reading and good taste not familiar with 
the field of ‘‘ books for children’’ of to-day, to 
look it over, he would be surprised at the absence 
of many authors familiar to him and at the pres- 
ence of many —“ of whom he never heard. 
The reasons for “his state of affairs are, in part, 
these: The recent interest in the reading of 
children has created a great demand for children’s 
books. Many books have been put on the market 
which sell simply because the publishers have said 
that they were “‘ written for young people.’’ That 
statement has sold them, regardless of whether 
they are attractive to children or not. Then, more 
children read now than ever read before. Most 
children have not a natural taste for good reading, 
but like the same sort of cheap, melodramatic stuff 
their elders prefer, caring nothing for style, veri- 
similitude, or careful character study. Conse- 
quently, poor stories are printed and widely sold, 
with poor stuff in science, history, travels, biog- 
raphy, and other fields as well. These things get 
read, talked about, and advertised and are called for 
by parent, teacher, and pupil, and the libraries sup- 


ply them. Furthermore, the amount of good 
literature attractive to the average boy or girl— 
the child, for example in Newark, whose parents 
came over from Italy ten years ago, and speak 
little English, or the child of American parents 
whose home is without books, the amount of good 
literature appealing to such children is small. 
Still smaller is the total number of different com- 
plete books which are thus attractive. We think 
we have pretty much all there is of genuine litera- 
ture, old and new, that children like, even if one 
includes the things which are enjoyed only by the 
exceptional child reared in the exceptional home. 
But it does not all appear on our list under the 
authors who wrote it. Prof. Charles Eliot Norton’s 
name, for example, with his most admirable 
“*Heart of Oak’’ books, conceals a relatively large 
body of classic literature. So does Horace Scud- 
der’s name with his ‘‘ Children’s book.’’ 

From the above statement of our difficulties, and 
our situation, which I believe to be fairly typical, 
it will be seen that guardians of books for children 
need several things. We need more books by 
classical authors, English and American. A col- 
lection, for example, of two or three hundred 
volumes each containing some of the work of one 
writer only, and each presenting itself to the 
children as a book by that writer and of his works. 
Too often now a child gets a story here, part of 
a story there, an essay or a poem elsewhere, all by 
the same person, and they give him no clear impres- 
sion of the personality of the author, his style, and 
the material he deals with. 

We’ need more good biographies, in small 
volumes, a person in each volume. The whole field 
of American history, for example, should be treated 
in a series of not less than 100 brief biographies. 
They should not, of course, be ‘“‘written for 
children,’’ as that phrase is too often understood, 
yet should be within the range of comprehension 
of a child of fourteen. I believe a large number 
of libraries in this country would buy, in large 
quantities sets of inexpensive, tho honestly made, 
brief biographical series of eminent Americans. 

We much need books descriptive of the life of 
people of other lands, particularly of young people. 
Many attempts have been made to furnish this 
sort of material. Most of them are not very suc- 
cessful. I believe there could be compiled from 
existing books of travel, for young people and 
adults, a series of pictures of the life in other 
lands which would be very welcome to librarians. 
They should be well illustrated, brief, should con- 
tain a little adventure, and should above all things 
be sympathetic with the children they tell about. 

Our next need is of exclusion. Our tendency at 
present is to put too many of the books “‘ published 
for children’’ in our children’s room, too many 
different kinds, I mean. Our list of stories, for 
example, should include only the very best. Few 
boys who ever use a library will cease to use it 
because its story books for boys number only two 
or three hundred titles. Any boy who has read all 
the books on such a list that interest him, and 
cannot then read the simpler books of adventure 
written for his elders, should not be catered to by 
the public library. I see no reason why we should 
— the fountain for all for the sake of a 

ew. 

Another and a pressing need is for books for the 
very young. Simple, sensible, interesting stories 
to fill the space between Mother Goose and Miss 
Alcott. A reading hunger seizes many children as 
soon as they have acquired the reading art and for 
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them, while their vocabulary is small, there is lit- 
tle that is good. 

In these matters the librarian can be greatly 
helped by teachers, and this is the whole point of 
this article. We particularly need to have our 
story books, especially the current ones, as well as 
our books on nature, travel, history, biography, 
etc., examined by persons who are experienced in 
children, who are interested in their reading, and 
who take note of the effect of that reading on them. 

Here in Newark, as my previous article shows, 
we have several thousand books going into the 
hands of young people, under the direction of sev- 
eral hundred teachers. We expect to get from 
these teachers helpful criticisms of books they are 
using. 

Of the books in our children’s room we like to 
say: “‘They are so sound and wholesome that they 
must help any child who uses them; a few of 
them, at least, appeal even to the boy who is still 
saturated with nickel libraries. Any child who 
begins to make use of it, even if he starts on the 
lowest round of boys’ adventures, will find himself 
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reading on and up until, almost before he is aware, 
he has met some of the great writers and learned 
to enjoy them.’ 

EXPO 


“T’ve Gotto Go to School.” 
By JOHN L. SHROY. 


Where is the good ol’ summer time that I’ve so 
lately known? 

It’s gone ’way back an’ settled down an’ left me 
sad an’ lone. 

Where is the kite I used to fly? Go ask the high 
pole wires. 

Where is the little yacht I made? Broke up for 
makin’ fires. 

Where are the nice long tramps I took? And where’s 
the swimmin’ pool? 

Them things is gone for mother says, I’ve gotto go 
to school. 


Good-by to forts that I have dug, to places where 
I’ve played. 

Good-by to trees that I have clum, to friends that 

have made. 

Good-by to rollin’ on the grass, a-humin’ good ol’ 
tunes. 

Good-by to doin’ as I pleased in long ol’ afternoons. 

Las’ night I heard my father say, “‘ It seems a kind 
of shame, 

To stop that boy from runnin’ wild, and settle down 
so tame. 

Let’s keep him home a week or so until it gets 
more cool.”’ 

But mother shook her head and so, I’ve gotto go 
to school. 


Good-by to sayin’ “‘aint’’ an’ 
instead of ‘‘I.’’ 

Goodby to every thing but set an’ be as good as pie. 

I'll per I’ll be the very first to break some kind of 
rule. 

No use to kick when mother says, I’ve gotto go to 
school. 


9 4% %? 


““got,’’ an’ “‘me 
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Beautiful School Grounds. 


Few communities are unresponsive to the de- 
mands for pleasant grounds around the schools. 
The tender care that the children bestow upon 
these grounds is surprising to those who felt that 
to protect the shrubs and flowers from school-boy 
vandalism would be the heaviest task. Such theo- 
retically feared vandalism is extremely rare. This 
fact alone proves the innate love of the children 
for natural beauty. 

At the outset it must be determined whether the 
grounds will be laid out in a formal or a natural 
style. Either is satisfactory, but one or the other 
must be chosen and adhered to. The size of the 
grounds will probably best determine the choice. 
If the plot is small, a formal arrangement looks 
very well. If the grounds are of some extent, the 
more natural disposition of trees and shrubbery 
produces the best effect. 

The trees should be planted before the shrubs 
and plants are set out. They mark the general 
features of the landscape and a good placing of 
them will require much care. Never adopt the or- 
chard style. That is formality carried beyond the 
rigidity which beauty allows. 
Groups of three trees produce a 
very pleasing effect, and the large 
growing varieties look well in the 
rear, as forming a sort of back- 
ground to the landscape. 

Shrubs are indispensable. The 
taller kinds make effective walls 
against which to display lower- 
growing plants, and also in screen- 
ing off objectionable views. Along 
the foundation of the school build- 
ing, in angles formed by it or by 
walls, at entrances, they always 
give a beautiful impression. If 
the ground is elevated from the 
street, and has steps leading up to 
it, a heavy border of drooping 
shrubs will make a singularly in- 
viting entrance. 

No matter how handsome the 
building is, the Boston ivy (am- 
pelopsis veitchii) will add to its 
attractiveness, while it often trans- 
forms a hideous structure in a 
manner that seems miraculous. 
The most intricate architecture] 
design is given by it an enhanced 
beauty. The advantage of plant- 
ing the ivy should never be over- 
looked. 


The use of flowering plants is the 
most perplexing question in orna- 
mentation. They require great 
care, and their utility must vary 
widely with the situation of the 
school. No general rules are here 
practicable, except that compli- 
cated designs in flower beds, such 
as stars and crescents, are hardly 
advisable unless expert care is al- 
ways at hand, and that above all 
things the lawn should not be cut 
up too much. The center should 
always be kept open. Let the eye 
have a chance to roam. Borders 
along walks, and beds near the 
walls of the building are the safest 
attempts. 

When it is realized at how little 
expense, and with comparatively 
little labor, a bleak exposure can 
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be turned into an artistic surrounding, which 
will soothe every passing eye and feed the children’s 
natures with all manner of desirable tonics, few 
school buildings will be left standing barren in the 
wind. A little thought, a little care, and such a 
great return! 
EXPN 

The teacher of a country school had read to the 
class the story of the landing of the Pilgrims, and 
after she had finished she requested each child to 
draw, from his or her imagination, a picture of 
Plymouth Rock. 

One little fellow hesitated and at length raised 
his hand. 

‘‘Well, Willie, what is it?’’ asked the teacher. 

‘* Please, ma’am, do you want us to draw a hen 
or a rooster?’’— Philadelphia Telegraph. 





Mr. ‘‘Arthur Pendenys’’ has sent an amusing Belinda 
letter to the November Critic, in which he speaks with es- 
pecial delight of the hero of Saki’s late novel ‘ Reginald,’’ 
who on becoming a poet, writes: 

‘*Cackle, cackle, little hen, 
How I wonder if and when 
Once you laid the egg that I 
Met, alas! too late. Amen.’ 








Chemical Laboratory, Dressmaking, etc., of the Girls’ Industrial College of Texas. 
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Chicago Vacation Schools. 


Great Britain’s acting consul at Chicago, has 
prepared for his government a report upon the 
rapidly growing system of summer vacation schools 
of that city. Eight years ago a determined at- 
tempt was made by the women’s clubs in Chicago 
to grapple with the problem of the use of vaca- 
tion time in the case of poor children. It was fin- 
ally arranged that some of the public schools 
should be opened during the six weeks’ holiday for 
the mornings of five days in the week. The chil- 
dren were not, however, to come to ‘‘school’”’ in 
the usual meaning of the word, but were to receive 
a course without books or pen and ink, which 
should be directed towards brightening their time, 
chiefly by nature study, drawing, and music, phy- 
sical culture, and manual work. The teachers 
were chosen from those who volunteered for this 
special work, and they were paid an average of 
$60 for the six weeks. In addition to these were 
strict volunteers, who received no pay, and as 
many students from the Chicago training school 
for teachers as there were regular teachers. The 
only allowance for students was car fare. From 
these beginnings the scheme grew rapidly. 

Children are admitted in order of application 
upon presenting a voucher from their public school 
principal or person in a similar position, or, some- 
times, from the ‘‘ truant officer.”’ The boys aver- 
age ten years of age, the girls nine years; the cost 
for each child is about 10s. The cost includes all 
school work and the weekly excursions, which are 
a special feature of the program. The Washing- 
ton school has a specialty in pottery and clay mod- 
eling. The Jones and Dante schools have house- 
keeping classes. The Burr school has a kitchen 
garden. There are blind pupils at the Adams 
school, and deaf mutes at the Burr, O’Toole, and 
Foster schools. 

The scheme of the vacation schools includes one 
excursion each week for each school, which means, 
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as there are now eight schools, at least one excur- 
sion every day of the six weeks, except Saturday 
and Sunday. Notasingle accident of a serious 
nature has occurred either on trams, railroads, or 
steamboats. Latterly the time of the excursion 
has been curtailed because the attendance on the 
following day was found to fall off. 

The following is a description of a typical ex- 
cursion: ‘‘ Just before nine o’clock the 700 children 
of the Foster school were marshaled. Every child 
had a tag bearing the name and address of the 
bearer. The loading up in street cars was done 
promptly, hardly more than five minutes passing 
between the arrival of the cars and their departure 
west for Thatcher’s park on the banks of the Des- 
plaines river. The walk to the park, about a quar- 
ter of a mile, was made without keeping step. Im- 
mediately on reaching the place, everyone scat- 
tered and most began with lunch. Lunch over, 
the children played games, or wandered around, 
or picked flowers, or bathed, or fished for crayfish, 
and generally got saturated with fresh air and 
sunlight, under the trees and in the long grass. 
They behaved wonderfully well. After two hours 
on the river bank the school marched back to the 
cars in the same manner as before. 

The only respect in which this account is not 
typical of all outings is that it does not cover the 
phase of the water outing, when the children spend 
part of the day either at a swimming bath or on 
the shore of Lake Michigan. Outings of this type | 
were arranged for all the schools. 

The domestic class may be usefully cited as ex- 
hibiting in a clear way the aims and methods of 
the Chicago vacation schools. The Dante school 
had no convenience for such a class, a large space 
in the basement which had no furniture whatever 
being its only accommodation. With the small 
sum of money available, some kettles and a range 
were bought, a tub, some muslin for the curtains, 
some green burlap at 124 cents per yard, crockery 
at $1.35 per dozen, curtain rods at 10 cents, anda 





Educational Exhibit of West Virginia at the St. Louis World’s Fair,—State Supt. Thomas C. Miller, General Organizer and 
Superintendent. 
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quantity of material for tablecloths. The class, 
all girls, cut out and hemmed the curtains, nap- 
kins, and all other domestic linen, and worked un- 
til they had completed a kitchen, wash-house, and 
bed-room. Before the end of the six weeks the 
basement had become a model ‘‘ downstairs ’’ es- 
tablishment. The class of girls who received these 
instructions had homes where they did not receive 
any domestic instruction at all at any time of the 
year. They were so backward that at the begin- 
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ning of the vacation the limited knowledge of the 
class did not go far enough to put the dinner plates 
in their proper places on the table, but the work 
was so well taught that in the last fortnight the 
table was properly laid for eight, with tablecloth, 
flowers, knives, forks, plates, napkins, etc., and a 
three-course lunch was cooked and served by the 
same girls. In all eighty girls received efficient 
— instruction at a total cost of about ninety 
ollars. 





From King’s College to Columbia University—1754-1904. ° 


By President Nicholas Murray Butler. 


The first president of King’s college found the 
writings of Bacon and of Newton to be novel and 
revolutionary. Stirred by their teachings he be- 
came, while still a tutor at Yale college, the chief 
influence in displacing, on these shores, the Ptole- 
maic conception of the universe for the Coperni- 
can. From Ptolemy to Darwin, then, and on toa 
world of divisable atoms and newly discovered 
forces, stupendous, but hidden, whose nature we 
only partially apprehend and comprehend not at all, 
so far is it from King’s college to Columbia uni- 
versity. 

A host of commonplaces of our modern thought 
were unknown to the generation which hailed the 
foundation of King’s college. Newton had been 
dead but seventeen years, and his doctrines were 
as new and as startling to the rest of the world as 
they has been to President Samuel Johnson. Kant, 
who was destined to give its decisive character to 
modern philosophy, was but thirty years of age, 
and had not yet taken his university degree; per- 
haps no one outside of Konigsberg had ever heard 
his name. Rousseau, the connecting link between 
English revolutionary theory and French revolu- 
tionary practice, was in middle life and already be- 
coming famous. Linnzus and Buffon were laying 
the foundations of a new natural history, but La- 
marck, who was to reveal the modern theory of de- 
scent, was only a child of ten. Laplace at the ten- 
der age of five, and Lavoisier, at eleven, could not 
yet be recognized as likely to make massive contri- 
butions to the sciences of mathematics and of 
chemistry. Of the publicists who were to guide 
the thought of English-speaking men_ at a great 
crisis, Burke was but six years out of Trinity col- 
lege, Dublin, and had not yet entered Parliament; 
Washington was a youth of twenty-two, skirmish- 
ing with the French in what was then the far West; 
Jefferson was a boy of eleven at play in Virginia; 
and Hamilton was unborn. The new university at 
Gottingen had been opened in 1737 with that lib- 
erty in teaching which was to build up the noble 
ideal of science as an end in- itself that has since 
come to be the inspiration of every true scholar. 
But Halle and Gottingen, the first of modern uni- 
versities, were wholly unknown in America, and 
Oxford and Cambridge were anything but safe 
models for the new College of the Province of New 
York to follow. Dean Swift declared that he had 
heard persons of high rank say that they could 
learn nothing more at Oxford and Cambridge than 
to drink ale and smoke tobacco. Dr. Johnson found 
that when at Pembroke college he could attend lec- 
tures or stay away, as he liked, and that his gain 
was about the same either way. The poet Gray 
committed himself to the opinion that Cambridge 
must be the place once called Babylon, of which 
the prophet said the ‘‘ wild beasts of the desert 

*An oration in commemoration of the one hundred and fif- 


tieth anniversary of the foundation of King’s college, deliv- 
ered at Columbia university, October 31, 1904. 


shall lie there; and their houses shall be full of 
doleful creatures; and owls shall dwell there, and 
satyrs shall dance there’’; and ‘‘the forts and 
towers shall be for dens forever, a joy of wild 
asses.’’ Just at this time Gibbon had completed 
the period of residence at Magdalen college, which 
he afterwards described as the most idle and un- 
profitable of his whole life. These harsh judg- 
ments are supported by the historian of Oxford, 
Warden Brodrick, who says explicitly that at this 
period the nation had lost confidence in Oxford ed- 
ucation. 

It was into a world of knowledge and thought 
totally different from ours, that King’s college was 
born a century and a half ago. 

These provinces were remote in those days, and 
their settlers were chiefly bent upon material de- 
velopment and upbuilding. For the journey across 
the Atlantic to consume from four to six weeks 
was not unusual. Learning was of necessity at a 
low ebb, for the scholarly men who were among 
the first settlers had passed away and their chil- 
dren and grandchildren, born in the colonies and 
reared there, had not much chance for a broad or 
prolonged education. Harvard college had been in 
existence for a century and a quarter, and Yale for 
half a century, but both were hard pressed for 
means of subsistence, and their intellectual out- 
look was a contractedone. Jonathan Edwards had 
written, a few years earlier, that he took ‘‘ very 
great content ’’ from his instruction at Yale, and 
that the rest of the scholars did likewise. The 
College of New Jersey had recently begun instruc- 
tion at Elizabethtown, and just as King’s college 
opened its doors, ground was breaking at Prince- 
ton, for the first building of its permanent home. 
In Philadelphia Franklin was urging on the move- 
ment that was soon to give a college to that pros- 
perous city, and thruout the colonies generally the 
need for a higher type of education was felt and 
efforts were making to supply it. 

Then, as now, New York was often described as 
a city given over to trade and commerce to the neg- 
lect of higher and better things, but there is evi- 
dence that while the citizens were gaining the ma- 
terial substance with which to support a college, 
they were not neglectful of the fact that a college 
was sorely needed among them. For fully fifty 
years the idea of a college for the province of New 
York had been mooted, and general sentiment was 
favorable to it; but it was not until 1746 that the 
first step was taken to bring about the desired 
end. On December 6 of that year the legislature 
of the colony passed an act authorizing the raising 
of the sum of £250 by public lottery “‘ for the ad- 
vancement of ‘learning and towards the founding 
of acollege.’’ The preamble of this act clearly 
shows that there was a widespread conviction that 
the welfare and reputation of the colony would be 
promoted by laying a proper and ample foundation 
for the regular education of youth. Other similar 
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acts followed, and by 1751 nearly £3,500 had been 
raised by lottery for erecting a college. We smile 
now at the thought of supporting education thru lot- 
teries, but the practice was quite common in those 
days. Indeed, the lottery, which appears to have 
been a Florentine invention of some two hundred 
years earlier, had been invoked by Parliament the 
very year before that in which the charter of 
King’s college was granted, in order to endow the 
British museum. To purchase the Sloane collec- 
tion, the Harleian manuscripts, and the Cottonian 
library, which collections formed the beginning of 
the British museum, and to put the new institution 
upon its feet, the sum of £300,000 was authorized 
to be raised by public lottery. 

The sum of £3500, or thereabouts, raised by 
lottery for the college, was vested in trustees who 
were empowered to manage it, to accept additional 
contributions, and receive proposals from any city 
or county within the colony desirous of having the 
college erected therein. On May 20, 1754, these 
trustees, thru William Livingston, one of their 
number, petitioned the lieutenant-governor, James 
De Lancey—the"unhappy Governor Osborn having 
taken his own life, and no successor being yet ap- 
pointed:—to grant a charter of incorporation, either 
to them or to such other trustees as might be 
chosen, ‘‘the better to enable them to prosecute 
the said design of establishing a seminary or college 
for the instruction of youth.’’ This petition also 
recited the fact that additional support had been 
found for the proposed college, in that ‘‘the Rector 
and inhabitants of the City of New York, in com- 
munion with the Church of England, as by law es- 
tablished, being willing to encourage the said good 
design of establishing a seminary or college for the 
education of youth in the liberal arts or sciences, 
have offered unto your petitioners a very valuable 
parcel of ground on the west side of Broadway, in 
the west ward of the City of New York, for the 
use of the said intended seminary or college, and 
are ready and desirous to convey the said lands for 
the said use, on condition that the head or master 
of the said seminary or college be a member of and 
in communion with the Church of England as by 
law established, and that the liturgy of the said 
church, or a collection of prayers out of the said 
liturgy, be the constant morning and evening ser- 
vice used in the said college forever.’’ The peti- 
tioners obviously favored the acceptance of the 
conditions attached to the proposed grant, for they 
went on to say that they considered the site pro- 
posed to be “‘the most proper place for erecting 
the said seminary or college.’’ This ground was 
part of the well-known King’s Farm, which had 
evidently long been in mind as the site of the col- 
lege of the province. For as early as 1703 the ves- 
try of Trinity church, before putting the farm out 
on lease, appointed the rector and churchwardens 
to wait upon Lord Cornbury, then governor, in 
order to learn what part of the farm he designed 
to use for the college which he (Cornbury) planned. 
It was March 5, 1752, when the vestry made the 
formal proposal to the commissioners appointed to 
receive proposals for the building of a college, and 
thereafter matters progressed speedily. 

On Oct. 31, 1754, James De Lancey, lieutenant- 
governor and commander-in-chief of the province 
of New York, signed the charter and attached 
thereto the great seal of the province. King’s col- 
lege ‘‘ for the instruction and education of youth in 
the learned languages and liberal arts and sciences ”’ 
was legally born. It is that act which we joyfully 
celebrate to-day. 

It would not be profitable now to dwell upon the 
long and heated controversy that accompanied the 
foundation of the college. Theseeds of the coming 
Revolution had already been sown, and in matters 
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civil and ecclesiastical there were sharp differences 
of opinion among the colonists. On the one hand 
it was felt that the conditions attached to the grant 
of land from Trinity church were an unwarranted 
attempt to make the new college of the province 
a sectarian institution, and that the charter should 
have come from the assembly rather than from the 
king. In reply it was urged that no conditions 
were thought of by Trinity church until ground 
had been given for the belief that there was an in- 
tention to erect a college that should have no reli- 
gious associations whatever; and that then only 
those conditions were imposed which, liberally in- 
terpreted, would assure to the college a Christian, 
but by no means a sectarian relationship and influ- 
ence. The history of the college fully bears out 
this view. As to the origin of the charter, it may 
well be that the trustees of the original fund raised 
by lottery, subsequently increased by a grant from 
the excise moneys, were moved to petition the lieu- 
tenant-governor rather than the assembly for a 
charter, just because of the acrimony of the exist- 
ing controversy and the fear of its results. How- 
ever this may be, the charter itself is a striking 
paper and one that represents a point of view and 
a liberality of mind far in advance of its time. 

The charter makes express mention of the fact 
that the college is founded not alone for the inhab- 
itants of the province of New York, but for those 
of all the colonies and territories in America as 
well. Here, in foresight and in prophecy, is the 
national university that Columbia has since be- 
come. The charter assumes a public responsibility 
for the new college by naming as trustees, ex-officiis, 
a number of representative public officials. Here, 
in foresight and in prophecy, is the close relation- 
ship between the city and the college which has 
existed from that day to this, the more helpful in 
recent times because unofficial. The charter as- 
sures the liberality of the college in matters eccle- 
siastical and religious by designating as trustees, ex- 
officiis, the rector of Trinity church, the senior min- 
ister of the Reformed Protestant Dutch church, the 
minister of the ancient Lutheran church, the min- 
ister of the French church, and the minister of the 
Presbyterian congregation. Thevery next year the 
governors of the college united in a petition, which 
was granted, asking for power to establish a chair 
of divinity, the right to nominate for which should 
lie in the minister, elders, and deacons of the Re- 
formed Protestant Dutch church of the city. Here, 
in foresight and in prophecy, is that respect and 
regard for the Christian religion, and that cathol- 
icity of temper and tolerance of mind which mark 
Columbia university of this later day. The charter 
expressly provides that no law or statute shall be 
made by the trustees which tends to exclude any 
person of any religious denomination whatever 
from equal liberty and advantage of education, or 
from any of the degrees, liberties, privileges, bene- 
fits, or immunities of the college on account of his 
particular tenets in matters of religion. Here, in 
foresight and in prophecy, is this splendid company 
of scholars and of students in which every part of 
the civilized world and every variety of religious 
faith are represented, all without prejudice. 

This was a notable charter to be granted ata 
time of bitter religious controversy and prevailing 
narrowness of vision, and the steps taken under it 
were worthy of its far-reaching provisions. 

(To be continued. ) 
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The meeting at Denver of the Christian Endea- 
vor Societies arouses thought, for these are com- 
posed of young people, many of them yet in 
school. At Chautauqua one speaker said these 
societies werea complement of the public schools, 
teaching the religion they failed to do. 
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Notes of New Books. 


First Principles of Agriculture, by Emmet S. Goff, late 
Professor of Horticulture, University of Wisconsin, and D. 
Mayne, Principal of the School of Agriculture, St. 
Anthony Park, Minn.—The need, that the fundamental prin- 
ciples of agriculture should be taught in rural schools, seems 
self-evident, and this volume is well adapted to serve as a 
text-book in this important subject. Intelligence in tilling 
the soil increases the farmer’s profits and lessens his labor, 
while the boys and girls on the farm will find new interest 
in the daily tasks, when they undertand clearly the scientific 
=. underlying agricultural operations. The subject 
is well presented. The various topics pertaining to the farm 
being taken up, lesson by lesson, accompanied by suitable 
simple laboratory experiments in illustration. 

This book is not only well suited to rural schools, but, as 
all children love nature, many of the lessons could be used 
to advantage in city schools also. The numerous illustra- 
tions and neat typographical effect of this volume add much 
to its attractiveness, and, though written for the boys and 
girls on the farm, the elders of the family will also find 
much in it to interest and to help them in the problems 
which daily confront the farmer. (American Book Company, 
New York, Cincinnati, Chicago.) 


In the Geography of New York, Floyd R. Smith and Arthur 
C. Perry, Jr., have described the Empire state and New York 
city, as regards geography, industry, commerce, and educa- 
tion, and have added those historical touches without which 
the volume would be incomplete. _It is a little book of only 
135 pages, and the wonderful amount of information con- 
tained in it shows what good judgment has been used in se- 
lecting the facts. There are finely colored maps of the state 
and of New York City, besides a large number of diagrams 
and reproductions of photographs. (American Book Com- 
pany, New York.) 


Grammar School Algebra, by A. W. Potter.—This book 
was prepared to meet the growing demand for algebra in 
the grammar schools, and it is calculated to bridge over the 
gap between the use of figures and the use of letters to de- 
note unknown quantities. The author accomplishes this by 
gradual steps, so that the pupils arrives at a comprehension 
of the meaning of symbols without that mental haze usually 
possessed by the beginner in algebra. The work provided 
for covers a year, with a review and an extended develop- 
a in the second half. (American Book Company, New 
York.) 


Elements of Plane and Solid Geometry, by Alan Sanders, of 
Hughes high school, Cincinnati, Ohio, is intended for the use 
of classesin high schools, academies, and preparatory schools. 
We desire to call attention to the distinctive features of the 
work. By the omission of parts of demonstrations the stu- 
dent is forced to rely more on his own reasoning powers, and 
is prevented from falling into the habit of memorizing the 
text. As soon as a proposition has been mastered the stu- 
dent is required to apply its principle. All constructions are 
given before they are required to be used in demonstrations. 
Exercises involving the principles of modern geometry are 
given under their proper P sry omyponoon As the omission of 
these exercises cannot affect the sequence of propositions, 
they may be disregarded at the discretion of the teacher. 
Whenever possible the converse of a proposition is given 
with the proposition itself. Besides the exercises directly 
following each proposition, miscellaneous exercises are given 
at mg end of each book. (American Book Company, New 
York.) 


The Moral System of Shakespeare, a popular illustration of 
fiction as the experimental side of philosophy, is a volume by 
Prof. Richard G. Moulton, of the University of Chicago, who 
is the author of several other books on literature and a deep 
student of the drama and of life. The critic and the com- 
mentator have presented Shakespeare before us in many 
ways, but to the mind with a philosophic bent there can be 
no more fastinating theme than that relating to the morals 
inculeated by his writings. It must not be understood, how- 
ever, that Seated consciously framed a moral system, 
but one can draw upon the vast treasure house of his plays 
for the formation of such a system. The contents of these 
thirty-six plays make a world of their own, and the writer 
very justly deduces from them a moral system, because 
they take in the whole range of human interests. He who 
cannot find moral lessons in Julius Cesar, Macbeth, Othello, 
and other plays must be dull-sighted indeed. As the text is 
intended for the general reader, technical discussion has 
been excluded from it. In the appendix, however, have 
been placed formal schemes for the formation of each of the 
Shakespearean plays. These do not follow the current 
schemes of plot analysis. The author has adopted a method 
that allows dramatic movement to fall into second place, 
while the chief place is given to the multiplication of stories, 
which is the essence of the Romantic drama, and to the ex- 
quisite effects of balance and symmetry which make its 
artistic glory. (The Macmillan Company, New York.) 
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The Graded City Speller, is the name given to a series of 
little books by William E. Chancellor, superintendent of the 
schools of Bloomfield, N. J. This series includes the follow- 
ing: Second Year Grade, Part I.; Second Year Grade, Part 
II.; Third Year Grade, Part I.; Third Year Grade, Part II.; 
Fourth Year Grade, Part I.; Fourth Year Grade, Part II.; 
Fifth Year Grade. The books are compiled from lists of 
words actually taught, during recent years, in the schools of 
six different cities of the United States. These lists have 
been edited in consultation with experienced teachers. The 
general plan incorporates a review of drill words from the 
lessons of the preceding year, daily advance lessons, the use 
of all the important words in sentences, frequent reappear- 
ance in the sentences of the difficult words, and syllabication 
of all spelling words. The words selected are those the 
children need to know perfectly. (The Macmillan Company, 
New York.) 


The Essentials of Composition and Rhetoric, by A. Howry 
Hspenshade, M. A.—The author presents the essentials anc 
furnishes the student with suitable services. The book is 
designed for the high school and the freshmen class in col- 
lege. It is intensely practical; the author puts himself in 
the place of the teacher and proceeds to explain principles 
and give out exercises; these latter we deem to have extra- 
ordinary value. In fact the author set before himself the 
task of producing a book that should be one of the self- 
teaching sort. It arouses an interest in the student to know 
and apply principles to his writing. (D. C. Heath & Co.) 


Primary Arithmetic, by David Eugene Smith, Ph.D.— 
This volume of 250 pages has been prepared by one of the 
ablest mathematical instructors in the country. Prof. Smith 
is at the head of the mathematical department of the Teach- 
ers’ college, and thus in a position to prepare a model book 
for primary teachers. In sequence of topics, in selection of 
problems, and in suggested methods, this book will fulfil all 
expectations. There are illustrations also that are well de- 
vised. The material is devised for a four-year course. (Ginn 
& Company.) 


A Grammar School Arithmetic, by David Eugene Smith, 
Ph.D., Prof. of Mathematics at the Teachers’ college, N. Y. 
city.—Here are preserved the best features of the arithme- 
tic as known to the majority of teachers. It follows the 
topical system and offers abundant problems well divised 
for good steady progress. The problems are drawn from the 
life of to-day, the meaningless ones so often put before the 
pupil being discarded. They are calculated to arouse a gen- 
uine interest and give a correct idea of business customs as 
well as unfold the underlying principles. It is a well planned 
and well wrought out work for the grammar school pupil. 
The suggestions are such as will stimulate as well as aid the 
pupil at school or at home. (Ginn & Company.) 


Manual to Accompany Lessons in Language and Gram- 
mar, by Horace S. Tarbell, LL.D,, and Martha Tarbell, Ph. 
D.—Most of our readers are acquainted with that excellent 
help to the study of language, and will welcome this manual 
that the authors have prepared. It takes up the book, sec- 
tion by section, and shows the main points to be covered in 
teaching. (Ginn & Company, Boston.) 


A Reader’s History of American Literature, by Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson and Henry Walcott Boynton, is based 
on a course of lectures delivered during January of 1903, be- 
fore the Lowell institute in Boston. They concentrate atten- 
tion on leading figures, instead of burdening the memory 
with a great many minor names and data. The lectures 
were revised and cast into book form, and the apparatus 
necessary for their use as a text-book supplied. The authors 
are classified as Puritan writers, secular writers, those be- 
longing to the New York period, the Philadelphia period, 
the New England period, the Cambridge group, the Con- 
cord group, and the Southerners, and Westerners. It is 
hardly necessary to call attention to the value of the critical 
opinions of sucha writer as Higginson. This book, while 
not large, will give the reader a literary perspective that 
will be invaluable to him during the course of his future 
studies. It has a portrait of Emerson and many specimens 
of the handwriting of authors. (Houghton, Mifflin & Com- 
pany, Boston.) 


Memoirs of a Child is a little bcok in which Annie Steger 
Winston describes the impressions made on the mindof an 
imaginative being by persons and things during the early 
years of life. The chapters are very evidently made up of 
the author’s recollections of childhood, and very vivid recol- 
lections they are and described in beautiful language. The 
beginning of the first chapter gives the keynote to the 
whole book: ‘‘Once upon a time there was a child whom 
the moon: followed when she walked; which seemed to the 
child interesting, but not especially wonderful, tho she 
wondered at many other things. There was no reason to her 
mind why the moon should not follow her; why thunders and 
lightnings should not mark the displeasure of heaven at her 
childish peccadilloes, or the rainbow shine out as a special 
and peculiar token for good. There was inher world no tire- 
some, inexorable Uniformity of Nature. Anything might 
happen, and whatever happened, happened to her.’’ Could 
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*he child’s attitude toward her surroundings be more admir- 
ably expressed? In the same way the child’s thoughts are 
put into adult expression thruout the chapters on people, 
the garden, and a few relative things, divers delights, play- 
things, dreams, and reveries, bugbears, school, books, etc. 
Anyone who loves children will find pleasure in this book, but 
the teacher who should study them professionally can ex- 
tract from it a large amount of profit. (Longmans, Green 
& Company, New York. Price, $1.00.) 


The Episcopalians, by the Rev. Daniel Dulany Addison, 
a clergyman of the diocese of Massachusetts, is the latest 
contribution to the series covering the ‘‘Story of the Churches. ’’ 
It is a little book, yet it presents a fairly adequate account 
of the history of the Church of England from the scanty 
records of the ancient British church cown to the beginning of 
the eighteenth century, when the narrative is transferred to 
America, and the history of the Episcopal church in this 
country is given. The sense of proportion is excellent, a 
most difficult acquirement when a story covers so many cen- 
turies; the condensation is very great, yet never interferes 
with the ease of the style, and the entertainingness of the 
narrative, which flows with unusual vivacity over many ages. 
The aggregation of historical facts is absolutely to be relied 
upon. 

TThat reliance refers, of course, to the facts only, as each 
erson must have his own interpretation for those facts. 

r. Addison’s is very just, however, and he is able to ex- 
press in a short chapter much of the spirit of the time con- 
cerning which that chapter treats. The early history of the 
church in America is treated best, the account of the Furi- 
tan conflict in England being rather one-sided. One would 
suppose, merely from reading the account in this book, that 
not a word could be said against Puritan ideals or Puritan 
history, and that the church of England was altogether in 
the wrong in every particular during the struggles with the 
Puritans. 

The plan of the book had evidently much thought, but the 
writing shows signs of haste. The author is evidently not a 
trained theologian. Few of Mr. Addison’s fellow church 
members would be at all satisfied with his vague interpreta- 
tion of the Holy Eucharist. (The Baker & Taylor Co., New 
York.) > 
““Olcott’s Outline Atlases are among the best helps lately 
devised for the study of history and geography. The lands, 
water-courses, mountains, etc,, are sutaad, Wok nothing is 
named. The ~— is left the very profitable work of nam- 
ing the natural divisions and putting in the cities. So far 
there have been issued, No. 1, United States History; No. 
2, English History; No, 3, Ancient History; No. 4, Grecian 
History; No. 5, Roman History; No. 6, European History. 
These atlases consist each of twenty-five assorted maps, 
perforated, together with strong flexible cover and paper 
fasteners for binding. By this ‘‘loose leaf’’ arrangement 
the maps can be rearranged if desired to correspond with 
the particular text-book in use. Each atlas contains sug- 
gestions for the use of same. (J. M. Olcott & Comrany, 
New York and Chicago. Price, 20 cents each.) 


Burke’s Speech on Conciliation with America is edited 
for the Gateway Series by William MacDonald, LL.D., pro- 
fessor of history in Brownuniversity. The editor has sought 
to treat Burke’s speech, not as a literary puzzle for the stu- 
dent, or as a medium for the display of learning, but rather 
as a great argumentative discourse whose interest for Amer- 
ican youth ought always to be historical as well as literary. 
The frontispiece is a portrait of Burke. (American Bcok 
Company, New York.) 


Notes on Recent German Texts, 
By Pror. PAUL GRUMMANN, University of Nebraska, 


The only serious objection to the Scientific German Reader, 
by George Theodore Dippold, Ph.D., professor of modern 
languages at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, has 
been that the material offered at the beginning is too dif- 
ficult for students who are beginning work of this kind. 
This new and revised edition obviates this objection entirely, 
and makes this book an unusually satisfactory one. The 
book is of a high order and holds students to honest, serious 
efforts. The composition exercises, forming an unimport- 
ant appendix, are pedagogically an oddity, since they make 
the composition work a kind of ingenious patchwork of 
idioms. (Ginn & Co., Boston.) 


Otto Ernst’s well-known comedy, Flashmann als Erzieher, 
will find a ready acceptance on account of its interesting plot, 
its colloquial vocabulary, and the insight which it gives into 
German school life of the older and newer type. The care- 
fully prepared notes of this edition, by Elizabeth Kingsbury, 
A. Me discuss adequately the numerous difficulties of the 
text. The book is not only of interest to the special teach- 
er of German, but will be read with interest by teachers 
generally. (Ginn & Co., Boston.) 


A German Reader, with exercises based upon the text, for 
first reading in German. Selected and edited with notes and 
vocabulary by William Herbert Carruth, Ph.D., professor of 
Germanic languages and literatures in the University of 
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Kansas.— The author kas exercised good taste and judg- 
ment in making his selections and in grading them properly. 
German connected reading matter is offered from the 
beginning. This includes selection from Niebuhr, Andersen, 
Grimm, Zschokke, Hauff, and Benedix. The poems whichare 
edited are suggested for memorizing and include some of the 
excellent translations of Freiligrath from the English. The 
best portion of the book is the set of exercises, which are 
universally well graded, and lead the student from drill in de- 
clensions to independent expression. (Ginn & Co., Boston.) 


German Composition, with a revicw of grammar and 
syntax and with notes and a vocabulary by B. Mack Dresden, 
A. M., instructor in German, State Normal School, Oshkosh, 
Wisconsin.—The connected exercises which the author has 
edited for translation offer that type of German which will 
naturally appeal to the second year student, since the sub- 
ject matter is not special, but general. The author ex- 
pressly avoids anything literary in nature, since he believes 
that material of that kind is beyond the capacity of the 
student. The last selection consists of a translation of 
Seidel’s Leberecht Hiihnchen. The review of the grammar 
ought to be unnecessary for second-year students, but con- 
tains some very helpful hints. (American Bock Company.) 


Undine in Eine Erzahlung von Fonqué, with introduction, 
nctes and vocabulary, by J. Henry Senger, Ph. D., associate 
professor of German in the University of California.— Pro- 
fessor Senger has edited Foqué’s Undine with notes and 
vocabulary. Tle brief introduction which discusses the 
author and the literary movement of which he was a part is 
unusually well written. The editor has slightly abridged the 
story. (American Book Company. 


Der Trompter {von Sakkingen, Ein Sang vom Obershein 
von Joseph Viktor von Scheffel. With introduction, notes, 
and vocabulary by Valentine Buehner, teacher of modern 
languages in the high school at San Jose, Cal.—This edition 
of ‘‘ Der Trompter von Sakkingen,’’ contains a very sympa- 
thetic review of the author’s life and of the genesis of the 
poem. The foot notes, though brief, give sufficient historical 
explanation to make the idioms discussed intelligently, 
and give an insight into the many allusions of the poem. 
The vocabulary should not have been added, since students 
of an advancement sufficient to read this text should use a 
dictionary. (American Book Comrany.) 


Easy German Stories, edited with exercises, notes, and 
vocabulary by Philip Schuyler Allen, Ph.D., assistant pro- 
fessor University of Chicago, and Max Batt, Ph.D., professor 
of German in State Agricultural college, North Dakota.— The 
stories presented in this edition are all accessible to American 
students in shorter text editions, but the present editors 
present them together as a reader for beginners. Short 
German biographical notes of the authors are prefixed and 
suggestive exercises for translation and conversational drill 
are appended before the usual notes. A ——— ap- 
pendix of sixty-seven pages, by Miss Becker of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago is appended. The wisdom of binding 
this into the book is to be questioned since students should 
have a reference grammar for all the reading which they 
intend to do, hence this would seem duplication to some ex- 
tent. (Scott, Foresman & Co., Chicago.) 


German Conversation Course, consisting of a graded series 
of object lessons, dialogs, and grammar, by Bernhard Kutt- 
ner, instructor of German in the public schools, New York 
city. Sections I and II].—The character of the colloquial 
exercises in this book cannot be commended too highly, 
since they are thoroly adapted to the real interests of the 
child, and consist of connected and related matter. The gram- 
mar is not deduced from the reading matter, but independ- 
ent exercises in grammar alternate with conversational 
exercises giving variety to the work. The introductory 
exercises on reading and writing are somewhat technical and 
should be illustrated by easy sentences rather than by 
words alone. (The Morse Company, Chicago.) 





Coming Meetings. 


Nov. 11.—New England Superintendents’ Association in 
the hall of the Latin school, Boston. Pres., Supt. T. W. 
Harris, Keene, N. H. Sec’y-Treas., Supt. Alfred C. Thomp- 
son, Wakefield, Mass. 

Nov. 12.—Newark Library, Newark, N. J., music depart- 
ment of the New Jersey State Teachers’ Association, at 10 a. 
m. John Tagg, president. 

Nov. 25— Massachusetts Teachers’ Association, and Massa- 
chusetts Council of Education, at Boston. 

Nov. 25—26. Northwestern Nebraska Educational asso- 
ciation at Crawford. Pres., Charles S. Jones, Crawford; 
vice-pres., D. W. Hayes, Alliance; sec., Malinda Wagner, 
Chadron; treas., C. L. Hopper, Rushville. 

Dec. 2-3.—Council of Supervisors of Manual Training, in 
the high school at Hartford, Conn. Pres., Dr. James P. 
Haney, New York; Vice-Pres., Walter Sargent, North Scit- 
uate, Mass.; Treas., William J. Edwards, Malden, Mass.; 
Sec’y, Edward D. Griswold, New York city. 

Dec. 21-23—Southern California Teachers’ Association, at 
Los Angeles. 
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A Word to Authors. 


“TI hold every man a debtor to his profession, from the 
which, as men do of course seek to receive countenance and 
profit, so ought they of duty to endeavor themselves by way 
~ amends to be a help and an ornament thereunto.’’— LORD 

ACON. 


Under this quotation with which THE JOURNAL readers 
will be quite familiar, an anonymous writer presents in the 
Boston Transcript some highly interesting ‘‘confessions’’ of 
a bookseller. Authors will find them especially profitable 
reading. Of course, while the fundamental points refer 
with double emphasis to text-book writers, the case is some- 
what different in the minor matters. With the far greater orig- 
nal costin publishing a school book, and the decidedly more ex- 
pensive machinery for marketing the product, a ten per cent. 
royalty, for instance, would as a general proposition be a 
prohibition tax upon the publisher. Here the situation is 
far more complex than in the general publishing field. 
Nevertheless the ‘‘confessions?’ contain sound advice. 

The author of a very popular book, who has written an- 
other that will be as popular, wishes me to publish it, so he is 
kind enough to say; and he came to see me and asked on 
what terms I would bring it out. In these strenuous times 
he can dictate his own terms to his publisher; and I happened 
to know that two houses had made him offers. 

I confess, since I am old-fashioned, that this method of an 
author shocks me. If he does not openly hawk his book and 
his reputation, he at least tempts one publisher to bid 
against another, and thus invites the publisher to regard it 
as a mere commodity. But I suppressed my dislike of the 
method and went straight about the business of getting the 
book, for I should like to have it. 

‘“*T will give you,’’ I said, ‘‘twenty per cent. royalty, and 
I will pay you $5,000 on the day of publication.”’ 

The words had not fallen from my mouth before I wished 
to recall them, for the publishing of books cannot be suc- 
cessfully done on these terms. There are only two or three 
books a year that can pay so much. 

‘“T will consider it,’’ said he. 

Abject as I was, I recovered myself far enough to say: 
‘“No, the offer is made for acceptance now or never—before 
this conversation ends. I cannot keep it open.’’ 

“My dear sir,’’ I went on, for I was regaining something 
of my normal courage, ‘‘do you know what 20 per cent. roy- 
alty ona $1.50 book means? You receive thirty cents for 
every copy sold. My net profit is about four or five cents a 
copy, if I manufacture it well and advertise it generously; 
and I supply the money in advance. I make an advance to 
you; I pay the papermaker in advance of my collections, the 
printer—everybody; and I wait from ninety to one hundred 
and twenty days after the book is sold to get my money. 
My profit is so small that it may vanish and become a loss by 
any misadventure, such as too much advertising, the printing 
of too large an edition, or the loss of an account with a 
failed bookdealer. I have no margin as aninsurance against 
accidents or untoward events. I am doing business with 
you on an unfairly generous basis. I am paying you all the 
money that book can earn—perhaps more than it can earn— 
for the pleasure of having you on my list. If I make money, 
I must make it on books for which I pay a smaller royal- 


‘‘But I can get twenty per cent. from almost any other 
ee. he replied, truthfully. ‘‘Why should I consider 
ess from you?’’ 

I could not answer him, except by saying: 

“Yes, I am not blaming you—not quite; but there is a 
grave fault in the system that has brought about this gen- 
eral result. You may have forgotten that this high royalty 
is a direct temptation to a publisher to skimp his advertising. 
You expect generous advertising of the book. Well, I can 
never sign an order for an advertisement of it without re- 
calling the very narrow margin of profit that I have. An 
order for $500 worth of advertising will take as much net 
profit as I can make on ten thousand copies. 

‘“‘Again, when I come to manufacture the book, I cannot 
help recalling that gilt letters on the cover will increase the 
cost by one cent or two cents a copy. You tempt me to do 
all my work in the cheapest somatite way.”’ 

This use of royalties to popular writers is the most impor- 
tant happening of recent years in the publishing trade. Ex- 
cellent as it is up to a certain point, there comes a time 
when it develops ruinous tendencies. If there is no money 
in the business, the business will speedily develop illegiti- 
mate practices, by which money will be made. 

Not so long ago, ten per cent. was the usual royalty, and 
as the writer in the Transcript points out, ten per cent, is 
a fair bargain between author and publisher, on a book that 
sells only reasonably weil. 

Unless a book has a phenomenal sale, the publisher makes 
only a fair proportion of the profits, provided he brings out 
the book well and advertises it well, when he pays a ten per 
cent royalty. If the book is one of the startling sellers of a 
decade, he can afford to pay more, but he takes the risk that 
it will not sell at all. 


‘‘Figure it for yourself. The retail price of a novel is 
$1.50. The retail bookseller buys it for about ninety cents. 
The wholesale bookseller buys it from the publisher for about 
eighty cents. In some cases for even less. This eighty 
cents must pay the cost of manufacturing the book; of sel- 
ling it; of advertising it; must pay its share toward the 
cost of keeping the publisher’s catabilabanund going—and this 
is a large and increasing cost; it must pay the author; and 
it must leave the publisher himself some small profit. Now 
if out of this eighty cents which must be divided for so many 
purposes, the author receives a royalty of twenty per cent. 
(thirty cents a copy) there is left of course, only fifty cents 
to pay all the other items. No other half-dollar in this world 
has to suffer such careful and continuous division.’’ 

Of course, the authors desire as high rewards as is com- 

atible with safety and everyone desires that they should 
fare them, but above the immediate returns, is the future 
of the author. A publisher’s failure causes a widé-spead 
havoe among the writers. The sale of many good books 
absolutely ceases. The failures, which have been so num- 
erous of late years, can be traced very often to the competi- 
tion among the publishers. 

The effect of this competition is thus shown in a true tale 
of a writer of good fiction: He made a most promising start. 
His first book, infact, caused him to be sought by several 
publishers, who do not hesitate to solicit clients—a practice 
that other dignified professions discourage. The publisher 
of his first book gave him a ten per cent. royalty. For his 
second book he demanded more. A rival publisher offered 
him twenty per cent. The second book also succeeded. But 
the author in the meantime had heard the noise of other 
publishing houses. He had made the acquaintance of an- 
other writer whose books (which were better than his) had 
sold in much greater quantities. Of course, the difference 
in sales could not be accounted for by the literary qualities 
of the books—his friend had a better publisher than he—so 
he concluded. His third book, therefore, was placed with a 
third publisher, because he would advertise more loudly. 
Well, that publisher failed. His failure by the way, the re- 
port of the receivers showed, was caused by spending too 
much in unproductive advertising. 

Here our author stood, then, with three books, each issued 
by a different publishing house. What should he do with 
his fourth book? He came back to his second publisher, who 
had, naturally, lost some of his enthusiasm for such an au- 
thor. Tocut the story short, that man now has books on five 
publishers’ lists. Not one of the publishers counts him as 
his particular client. In a sense, his books areall neglected. 
One has never helped another. He has got no cumulative 
result of his work. He has become a sort of stray dog in 
the publishing world. He has cordial relations with no pub- 
lisher; and his literary product has really declined. He 
— his influence, and he is paying the natural pen- 
alty. 

If this running around among publishers, and being ona half 
dozen lists at once is a bad thing for the popular author of 
fiction, what is it for the technical writer? A fair publisher, 
once selected and giving fair treatment, should be stuck to. 
No sane man changes his lawyer or physician each time he 
needs such professional services. The confidence that grows 
up between the author and his publisher, the personal rela- 
tions established, count for a great deal. The writer does 
himself a serious injury if he changes his publishing house 
without grave cause. 


By Proxy. 
What the Baby Needed. 


I suffered from nervousness and headache until one day 
about a year ago it suddenly occurred to me what a great 
coffee drinker I was and I thought may be this might have 
something to do with my trouble, so I shifted to tea for 
awhile but was not better, if anything worse. 


‘* At that time I had a baby four months old that we had 
to feed on the bottle, until an old lady friend told me to try 
Postum Food Coffee. Three months ago I commenced using 
Postum, leaving off the tea and coffee, and not only have my 
headaches and nervous troubles entirely disappeared but 
since then I have been giving plenty of nurse for my baby 
and havea large, healthy child now. 


‘‘T have no desire to drink anything but Postum and know 
it has benefited my children, and I hope all who have chil- 
dren will try Postum and find out for themselves what a 
really wonderful food drink it is.’” Name given by Postum 
Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Both tea and coffee contain quantities of a poisonous drug 
called Caffeine that directly affects the heart, kidneys, stom- 
ach, and nerves. Postum is made from cereals only, scien- 
tifically blended to get the coffee flavor. Ten days trial of 
Postum in place of tea or coffee will show a health secret 
worth more than a gold mine. There’s a reason. 

Get the book, ‘‘ The Road to Wellville,’’ in each pkg. 
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What is a Full School Day? 


When Mr. McClellan was nominated for the 
mayoralty he promised that if he should be elected 
he would supply full-time instruction for every 
child registered in the New York city schools. 
The sincerity of his intentions has been abundantly 
proved by his efforts to secure an increase of the 
sittipgs in the common schools. No mayor has 
ever occupied himself more earnestly with the 
problem of an adequate provision of municipal 
school facilities. No one will ever be able to charge 
him with having regarded his pre-election promises 
merely as a platform in Mr. Hill’s sense, ‘‘some- 
thing to get in on.’’ Nor have his energetic labors 
been wholly without results. The progress that 
has been made in svite of the most staggering ob- 
stacles, is truly wonderful. And yet the showing 
is not satisfactory to the people; neither is it to 
the mayor for that matter. But what is to be 
done? 

Not the least gain of Mr. McClellan’s persistency 
in pushing the school problem is the wide-spread 
interest in the solution of the present difficulty. 
Various plans have been submitted and discussed. 
Dr. Ettinger’s proposition, which was fully de- 
scribed in these pages five weeks ago, still stands 
as the most feasible one yet published, tho by no 
means adequate. The latest move comes from the 
board of education. Its intention is, in substance, 
to chop from the course of study enough subjects 
to reduce the time of a school day in the first two 
primary years to three hours and a half. With 
these hours officially proclaimed asa full day, there 
may be two shifts, one beginning at 8.30, the 
other at 12 or 12.30. Hocus-pocus-one-two-three, 
the mayor’s pledge is redeemed for him by clever 
friends in the board. But what will the people 
say? Let us look at the arguments the board sub- 
mits. 

Resolved. that it be referred to a joint committee of five 
members of this Board and the Board of Superintendents, to 
consider the advisability of changing the course of study now 
prevailing in the first two years of the elementary schools, 
to the effect that the course be reduced to three and a half 
hours; that such change be made by eliminating from the 
present course either wholly or in part, the subjects of sew- 
ing, drawing, and constructive work. That there be morn- 
ing and afternoon sessions held alternately, and that three 
teachers be assigned to teach four sections. 


In other words, the plan is to remove from the 
primary course some of the essential things in 
order to be able to say that the children of New 
York city are all receiving full time instruction. 
An ingenious gentleman once traveled over the 
country on the claim that he would teach classes 
to understand and speak any modern language in 
twelve lessons. After giving the specified number 
of lessons before large classes he issued to every- 
one who had paid his fee a certificate setting forth 
that the holder could understand and speak Ger- 
man, French, Italian, or whatever else he might 
have invested in. The professor’s signature and 
seal testified that the goods had been delivered 
and full value received. No, gentlemen of the 
board of education, the thing won’t work. 

There is a way of arriving at a reduced school 
day whichis not open to the criticism of honest 
intelligence. Reserving for a later time a fuller 
discussion of the details involved, THE SCHOOL 
JOURNAL here submits an outline that may suggest 
a solution: 
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Instead of lopping off subjects there should be a 
re-organization of the primary school course. 
Three hours a day is amply sufficient for the first 
two school years, as the practice of some excellent 
schools has proved. Scientific investigation has 
revealed, further, that the waste of time in these 
years is tremendous, and that by a proper organ- 
ization of the coursea great deal of time may be 
saved. Hereisthe clue. Re-organization, not the 
chopping off of pieces here and there is what is 
needed. The course of study could be immeasur- 
ably improved by wise organization that concerns 
itself wholly with the child and leaves the feelings 
of supervisors out of consideration for a moment. 
The people will readily see the improvement, and 
will respond to the arguments in support of the 
new school day. For that the saving is accom- 
plished by organization and by taking advantage 
of the most approved methods of economizing 
time, and not by cheating their children out of 
something, can be demonstrated to their satisfac- 
tion. 

No doubt, sewing ought to be removed from the 
early part of the school course. It is not suited 
for the muscles and nerves of the little ones, and 
there are still other objections. But constructive 
work and drawing are the very life of the primary 
course. The children who cannot yet read and 
write must have plenty to do with their fingers. 
The drawing and constructive work if properly or- 
ganized become means by which the children may 
express themselves. Composition writing is not 
the only way in which a story can be told. The 
picture drawn by busy fingers is quite as impor- 
tant, and most decidedly so at the beginning. The 
New York city school exhibit at St. Louis was es- 
pecially prized by the visiting educators for the 
care with which the constructive course had been 
elaborated. The board would make a serious mis- 
take if it should go on record as having eliminated 
this work from the first school years. 

Re-organization of the course of study for the 
first two or three school years, with constructive 
work as a recognized center, could bring the school 
day within the limits of three and a half hours 
without omitting one iota of importance as regards 
the traditional three R’s. After this is accom- 
plished, the children may be divided into two 
groups, attending school alternately in the morn- 
ing and in the afternoon. In order that they may 
not be left to the obnoxious influences of the street 
the city might then employ supervisors—some of 
the present corps might well be saved for that pur- 
pose—to have a general oversight over the public 
playgrounds, in and out of doors, and to teach 
games and otherwise keep the children usefully 
and healthfully occupied. 

This is in rough lines THE SCHOOL JOURNAL’S 
proposition. If it suggests a better solution of the 
difficulty which is not at all confined to New York 
City, it has not been written in vain. 

When the committee meets to consider ways and 
means let them place a child in their midst. 
Neither the prejudices of board members, nor the 
feelings of special teachers, nor any other forms 
of “‘senatorial courtesy ’’’ must be permitted a 
voice in the decision. What is best for the chil- 
dren-—that do. 


EBPEN 


A little of the money which goes into the pala- 
tializing of university buildings might be made to 
yield greater interest to humanity if it were given 
to the feeding of the little ones whom society has 
neglected. The hope of the country rests upon 
the children. Let the first care be bestowed upon 
them. After they are properly provided for then 
let the desirable things be supplied. Seek ye first 
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the welfare of the little children! Look after those 


who come hungry to school! 
EXPON 


Children Who Come Hungry to School. 


Dr. Macnamara, the energetic leader of British 
teachers, who has successfully managed several 
campaigns for the improvement of the public edu- 
cation machinery in England, is valorously keeping 
up his fight for the recognition of the need of sup- 
plying food to school children who come hungry to 
school for no fault of their own. In the School- 
master, which he edits, there are many notes like 
the following: 


Leicester.—The chairman of the Leicester education com 
mitee said they could not spend the ratepayers’ money in 
providing food for the children attending their schools. 
Nothing could be done but by voluntary effort. The mayor’s 
committee had decided that a portion of the funds raised 
should be handed over to the education committee, to feed 
certain of the children, if found necessary. In the mean- 
time, instructions had been given to the officers to report at 
once if they observed any cases needing urgent atten- 
tion. 

Bristol.—The attention of the Bristol education committee 
has been drawn to the question of providing meals for the 
poorer children bya resolution from the Operatives’ Associa- 
tion, asking that where necessary the children might be 
provided with proper food. Mr. Elkins moved that the mat- 
ter be a ict 9 to the elementary education committee for 
consideration. There was a very serious problem in the 
recommendation, which was worthy of attention. Some 
years ago arrangements were made under the school board 
by which starving children were provided with breakfast 
before they went in to school; but it was done by voluntary 
subscription, by arrangement with the school board. They 
had no legal power to provide food, but they might see if it 
was possible for anything to be done. This was carried. 


East Ham.—Terrible tales of poverty and distress were 
told at the East Ham education committee. Mr. Fox stated 
that at the group meeting many of the parents said they 
could not send their children to school because they had no 
boots for them to wear, and in more than one case the mem- 
bers found that people were actually starving. All the mem- 
bers came away from that meeting with the opinion that it 
was absolutely necessary to do something in order to pro- 
vide the children with boots. Councilor Hutchings said that 
hundreds and thousands of children’in the dock district went 
to school without food. He had seen mothers beat children 
when they refused to go to school without food, and when 
at last they had obtained a piece of bread and butter, the 
mother had said, ‘‘ Now, you have had father’s dinner.”’’ 
He thought a united effort should be made, It was decided 
that the committee and the heads of departments should be 
called together immediately to consider the question. 


Burslem.—There can be no doubt that those in authority 
in the larger districts of England are aware of the necessity 
for providing children with food, if the education they are 
to receive is to be of any advantage to them. Altho there 
is a tendency on the part of some authorities to disclaim re- 
sponsibility in the matter, others are willing and ready to 
inquire into and grapple with the problem, as in the case of 
the Burslem education committee. when the following reso- 
lution was carried unanimously: ‘‘ That in the opinion of the 
Burslem education committee legislation is urgently needed 
by which the local education authorities shall be empowered 
(1) to make provision, if they deem necessary, whereby 
school children suffering from lack of proper food shall re- 
ceive the same; (2) to take such action as may be desirable 
for the recovery of the costs of such provided food from the 
parents or guardians of the children receiving the same, and 
further, that grants should be given from the central ex- 
chequer towards such local expenditure.’’ It was resolved 
that copies of the resolution be sent to the prime minister, 
the Right Hon. Sir Henry C. Bannerman, Sir W. E. Anson, 
parliamentary secretary to the board of education, the local 
members of Parliament, Sir John Gorst, and Dr. Macna- 
mara. 

What a tale could be unfolded of conditions in 
American cities, especially the factory and mill 
towns! Will not teachers and principals lend a 
helping hand in rousing the public conscience by 
supplying information concerning conditions in 
their schools. THE SCHOOL JOURNAL will gladly 
give publicity to such items. The feeding of chil- 
dren who come to school without breakfast is the 
most crying need in some districts to-day. 
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Ohio School Legislation. 


The last Ohio legislature, in the closing days of 
its session, revolutionized the. entire educational 
machinery of the state. The supreme court of 
Ohio, on appeal of the late Mayor Jones of Toledo, 
in a matter not relating to school administration, 
rendered a decision which made it necessary for 
the legislature to alter many features of the school 
code that related to cities. While their attention 
was directed that way, the legislature thought 
that it would wipe the educational slate clean, and 
make an entirely new start. So Ohio now has a 
new school code. 

The new code demands that it be administered 
by new men. According to its provisions, every 
school trustee or school board member in every city, 
borough, and township in Ohio must go out of 
office at the close of 1904, to be replaced by newly 
elected officials. In the five cities which have a 
population of over 50,000 inhabitants, the code 
directs that a portion of the members of the school 
board must be elected by a ticket general thruout 
the city, and the rest by city districts, the present 
school board to fix the proportion. Cleveland, 
sliding within the edge of the law, will elect five 
at large and only two by district ticket, the city 
being cut in half for these two districts. Cincin- 
nati will have three at large and twenty-four by 
districts. In Toledo, like Cleveland, the proportion 
will be three to two, in Columbus three to twelve, 
in Dayton, two to eighteen. In the sixty-six cities 
of five thousand population and upward, Delaware, 
Wooster, and Zanesville will each have a board of 
three, while twelve towns will compose their boards 
of five members, thirty-three towns will have six 
members, and the remaining eighteen will each 
number seven. 

But the disruption of the present school boards 
is only one of the upheaving provisions of the Ohio 
statute. Every teacher’s certificate held at pres- 
ent will lose its force on September 1, 1905. Every 
superintendent, whatever may be the terms of his 
contract, must be re-elected by the new school 
board. Thus there is the possibility of an entirely 
new personnel in the teaching as well as the admin- 
istrative fields of education, for hereafter all teach- 
ers’ examinations must be conducted by the state 
department of education. 

The new provisions are that the school term 
in the state is uniformly lengthened to thirty-two 
weeks, every school in a township having the same 
length of school year. . This will abolish the prac- 
tice of having longer terms for village schools than 
for the rural schools in the same township. Every 
teacher and superintendent in office must be voted 
upon before the name of any other applicant can 
be presented, and every teacher in service shall 
draw regular pay during attendance upon the 
county institute. 

The startling feature of the new code, however, 
is the refusal to permit any city or town to dele- 
gate to its superintendent the absolute right to 
appoint or remove teachers. Every appointment 
and removal in Ohio must henceforth be formally ap- 
proved by theschool board. In Cleveland the super- 
intendent had been given absolute sway in profes- 
sional matters, the appointment of teachers resid- 
ing solely in him. Cleveland liked the plan, and 
sent a delegation of influential advocates to the 
state capital to impress the legislature with the 
weight of its opinion. The delegation remained at 
Columbus all winter, and as Governor Herrick is a 
citizen of Cleveland, it was supposed they would 
be allowed to retain this distinctive feature of 
their school administration. But this privilege 
was denied them. The school board must retain 
the ultimate power. 
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Letters, 








Endowment of Public Schools. 


We hear and read frequently of very liberal en- 
dowments to colleges and universities, but seldom, 
if ever, do we hear of endowments for public 
schools. Why do not some of our philanthropists 
recognize the primary importance of aiding our 
public schools to become more efficient in preparing 
the young for the active duties of life? Not one 
school in ten is provided with ample facilities for 
phy sical culture. Every school-house should have 
a capacious gymnasium and a five-acre playground. 
Ample attention should be devoted to moral in- 
struction. Intellectual training without moral and 
physical culture, is, in some cases worse than use- 
less. Children having evil propensities, without 
moral education, grow up to maturity with faculties 
more fully equipped by mere intellectual develop- 
ment to become bad citizens. Hence it is of pri- 
mary importance that the public school should pay 
special attention to educating the young to become 
good citizens. 

Next in importance is physical culture. Good 
health is preferable to great learning. No one can 
be happy or content if suffering from bad health. 
‘*A sound mind in a sound body ”’ is the essential 
condition which every school should aim to de- 
velop. 

Probably ninety per cent. of the people obtain 
all their scholastic training in the common schools. 
On the principle of ‘‘the greatest good to the 
greatest number,’’ how essential is to the welfare 
of our country that our common schools should be 
liberally supported in order that the most excellent 
educators can be employed and be satisfactorily 
remunerated. Teaching should be one of the most 
lucrative professions as well as the noblest, in 
order to secure the services of teachers of most 
eminent wisdom and talent. 

In view of the fundamental need of public schools 
that would realize as nearly as possible our loftiest 
ideals, is it not to be wondered at in this enlight- 
ened age, that so few liberal-minded men and 
women have been prompted by their generous- 
hearted impulses to endow public schools. No 
doubt, there are many who have thought of the 
matter and who, if their attention were called to it, 
would willingly bequeath munificent endowments 
for public schools in which they were specially in- 
terested. One might prefer that the income of his 
endowment should be appropriated for the benefit 
of a particular department ina school; another, for 
the general increase of salaries in order to secure a 
higher and better grade of teachers. In short, 
various endowments might be subject to various 
conditions and restrictions, and it might not be so 
simple a matter to provide specifically for varying 
conditions. Hence, I would suggest that some of 
your readers who are interested in this subject, 
should draw up various forms with specifications 
so clear as to avoid liability to misconstruction. 
Your publication of them might arouse public sen- 
timent in favor of the ideas presented and lead to 
beneficent results. A. J. VAN NESS. 

East Orange, N. J. 


PH 
Where Do We Stand? 


Some time since there appeared in THE JOURNAL 
a proposition that the preparation and oversight of 
the teachers of a state should be placed in the 
hands of experts; and the normal schools were 
named as the proper means to this end. 

After much consideration I am satisfied this is 
the correct procedure. Thestate now assumes the 
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ability to prepare teachers. Let us suppose that 
all the teachers of a state are graduates of a nor- 
mal school; they all have a certain rank, as do 
physicians who graduate from a medical college. 
Over against this we have a scheme that has come 
down to us from the past—there are third, second, 
and first grade teachers, possessors of state certi- 
ficates, and finally holders of normal school diplo- 
mas—five distinct classes. 

In Wisconsin the attempt is being made to bring 
this confusion to an end by having county normal 
schools. In these will be trained those who do not 
go to the state normal schools, so that, eventually, 
not only will all be trained in normal schools, but 
a course of study will be begun in the county 
schools that will be finished in the state schools. 
In other words, the former will be preparatory to 
the latter. 

This plan would lead to the possession of a nor- 
mal school diploma by all engaged in teaching. 
This is most important with reference to the ef- 
fort that has been begun for fixing a standard of 
wages. If all were graduates of the state normal 
schools the minimum standard of, say $50 per 
month could be fixed upon. The present practice 
is to let any one teach who can answer certain 
questions; but the diploma of a professional school 
should be demanded. 

With THE JouRNAL I also hold that the super- 
vision should be by the normal schools. The prin- 
cipal of the county normal school should hold a 
professional diploma; he should visit the schools 
to see that professional work is done. If the pro- 
fessional course requires four years, one, two, or 
three years of this course could be carried on in 
the county school, the student meanwhile teach- 
ing. 

Let THE JOURNAL continue to urge some plan 
for ending the present no-system that prevails. I 
firmly believe that wages would rise twenty-five 
per cent, for one thing, if a professional basis was 
fixed upon. G. J. HARRIS. 

Denver. 

EXPO 
The Study of German. 


Language is the mirror of the soul. From the 
first cooing of the infant child until the last fare- 
well of the dying man, the psychologically trained 
ear can investigate, and learn the disposition of the 
individual. The shades of the human voice are so 
manifold that no scale has yet been found to pro- 
vide a thoro tonal statement of them. But lan- 
guage not only presents the spiritual development 
of the individual, it is also the living record of the 
gradual evolution of humanity. 

The study of language and etymology is not only 
a study of grammar but of history and social sci- 
ence as well. Life pictures of our present modern 
nations are hidden in all idioms, and can be traced 
by the ear to their sources. These life pictures 
are the scientific and philosophical result which we 
are gaining in the study of languages. 

We are, however, practical. The capability of 
communicating with foreign nations concerning 
political, commercial, or social matters, in their 
mother tongue, seems to us most profitable. How 
can we acquire the necessary knowledge? 

Two of our senses must be set in action to ac- 
tion to accomplish this: The eye and the ear. With 
the eye we can study books and learn how to con- 
struct sentences. With the ear we receive tonal 
impressions which we try to reproduce by the as- 
sistance of our vocal organs. 

Book study is introduced in all American col- 
leges and high schools. Grammars and readers are 
at hand, and methods are tried to make easy the 
task. But how do they accomplish the training of 
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the ear? J donot speak against grammatical stud- 
ies. They are unavoidable in the study of most 
languages, especially in the German. However, 
the training of the ear should always go along with 
the book training. 

This training is the teacher’s individual task. 
Few rules can be applied. Much depends on the 
teacher’s clear voice, pure pronunciation, and the 
ability to express his or her meaning in simple 
words and sentences, comprehensible to the grade 
of understanding of the pupil. Imitation is an im- 
portant agent in language study. Another impor- 
tant point is to make the study interesting to the 
pupil. Upon these two agencies is based the plan 
which the late Dr. Edward R. Shaw, formerly dean 
of the New York University School of Pedagogy, 
communicated to me in the expectation that I 
would carry out his methods according to his idea. 

He requested me to compose and deliver lectures 
in such a simple style that pupils of colleges and 
upper high school grades would understand them. 
I composed the lectures and at the first trial in the 
Montclair High school in November, 1902, success 
rewarded the endeavor. Since then the lectures 
have been introduced at different institutes as an 
addition to the regular school work. They are gain- 
ing popularity among pupils and teachers. 

I have tried to add to language matters systema- 
tic acquirement in history, literature, and sociology. 

Lectures on ‘‘ Germany and the Hohenzollern,’’ 
have been enthusiastically received in Montclair. 
In the first lecture of this course I simplify the 
German construction to the utmost; in the later 
lectures the the style gradually becomes more com- 
plicated. In this way the audience becomes ac- 
quainted with the foreign sounds and takes inter- 
est and pleasure in repeating the words and dis- 
cussing the subject. 

The German language is original, has few loan 
words, and when spoken in its purity results in a fine 
tonal effect. To acquire this purity is worth while. 

Montclair, N. J. MARIE BoHM. 

















Exhibit of Silver, Burdett & Co., at St. Louis. 


“Hungry to School.” 


The problem of effectively dealing with underfed 
school children has, thanks to Dr. Macnamara’s 
persistent efforts, at last reached the domain of 
practical politics. Educationists have everywhere 
discovered that the proper solution of this problem 
is necessary for educational efficiency. The execu- 
tive committee of the National Union of Teachers 
have unanimously adopted a resolution in favor of 
local education authorities having power to deal 
with the underfed child, and the idle, negligent, 
or dissolute parent. 

The facts relating to hungry and ill-fed children 
are familiar to every teacher who has worked in a 
large town with poor and crowded areas. Some 
parents never earn enough to feed their children 
sufficiently; some never feed their children properly. 
Sometimes a deserving parent is thrown out of 
work and the children feel the pinch of unwonted 
hunger. The teachers’ efforts to help these poor 
children reflect much credit upon the profession, 
and have introduced a truly humanizing element 
into the work of education. Now, however, edu- 
cation is no longer a charity but a national responsi- 
bility, and the voluntary provision of meals may 
be dismissed as inadequate. Wehave 6,000 under- 
fed school children in the district covered by the 
‘*Scholars’ Free Meal Fund,’’ a fund in connec- 
tion with the East Lambeth Teachers’ Association, 
and we know by experience that the resources of 
charity are exhausted long before the wants are 
supplied. 

The report of the inter-departmental committee 
on physical deterioration has drawn attention to 
the folly of wasting public money in trying to teach 
underfed children, and public opinion is ripe for 
the proposal of municipal feeding of the poorer 
scholars. If teachers are united on this question 
the necessary legislation should be speedily forth- 
coming. The resolution adopted by the executive, 
and which they propose to place on the agenda for 
Llandudno conference, runs as follows:— 

‘“‘That, in the opinion of this conference, legislation is ur- 
gently needed by which the local education authorities shall 
be empowered to (1) To make provision, if they deem neces- 
sary, whereby children suffering from lack of proper fcod 
shall receive the same; and (2) To take such action as may 
seem desirable for the recovery of the cost of such provided 
food from the parents or guardians of the children receiving 


the same; and further, that grants should be given from the 
Central Exchequer towards local expeditures.’’ 


I venture to hope that this resolution may be 
brought before every local association at an early 
date, and similar resolutions carried. This will 
greatly strengthen the hands of the executive in 
their efforts to deal with this hindrance to educa- 
tion. W. LANGBRIDGE, 

President, East Lambeth Teachers’ Association. 

Fi 
No Green Cheese Moon for Her. 

The little girl was on a visit to her grandfather, 
a clergyman celebrated for his logical powers. 

‘*Grandpa, Uncle Robert says the moon is made 
of green cheese. It isn’t at all, is it?”’ 

‘Well, child, suppose you find out yourself.’’ 

**How can I, grandpa?”’ 

‘*Open the Bible on the table and see what it 

y ” 

“*Where shall I begin? ’”’ 

‘Begin at the beginning.’”’ 

The child sat down to read the Bible. Before 
she was half thru the second chapter of Genesis 
and had read about the creation of the stars and 
animals she turned to her grandfather, her eyes 
bright with excitement of discovery, and said: 

‘*T’ve found it grandpa. It isn’t true, for God 
made the moon before he made the cows.’’—Our 
Companion credited to Ex. 
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School Gquipment and the Gducational Trade. 


Under this head are given practical] suggestions concerning aids to teaching and arrangement of school libraries, and descriptions of new 
material for schools and colleges. It isto be uncerstcod that all notes of school cup plics are inserted for purposes of information only, and no paid 


adverrisements are admitted. School boards, superintendents, and teachers wil 


find many valuable notes from the educational supply market 


which will help them to keep up with the advances made in this important field. Correspondence is invited. Address letters to Ad:tor of Tur 


ScHOOL JOURNAL. 61 East 9th street, New York city 


Consul-General Mason, of Berlin, in his recent report to 
the Department of State describes a new substance for elec- 
tric heating, which has been named ‘‘ Kryptol’’ by its in- 
ventor. The new discovery has some remarkable properties 
which seem to render it peculiarly suitable for the heating 
of street cars, laboratories, and all places where a uniform 
degree of heat is desirable. It is particularly economical, 
and requires almost no attention, the mixture of graphite, 
carborundum, and clay by which the electric current is gen- 
erated, not demanding to be refilled for weeks. The space 
required is also very small. 

Mr. Mason reports that the new material has been already 
adopted for use in the chemical laboratories of the Univer- 
sity of Berlin, the Technical college at Aix-la-Chapelle, the 
Imperial Health Office at Berlin, and other institutions of 
similar rank, showing that the discovery is no longer in the 
experimental stage. It is especially valuable in such labora- 
tories, as it enables any desired temperature to be maintained 
unvaryingly for an indefinite period. American schools and 
colleges will soon become interested in ‘‘ Kryptol.’’ 


Hammacher, Schlemmer & Co. Fourth avenue and Thir- 
teenth street, New York, have issued an interesting folder 
treating of Venetian iron work. The circular contains in- 
formation regarding the tools and material necessary for 
this work. There is no more fascinating and helpful work 
in the whole industrial course than the Venetian iron work. 
Aside from the manual training it affords it stimulates and de- 
velops the artistic sense. To be sure, tho the pupil may not 
produce a piece equal to John La Farge, he will have made 
something intrinsically valuable, a most necessary ingredient 
in all work in schools. 


The Boston public school board recently gave an order for 
fifty additional Remington typewriters. Several hundred 
are already in use in the Boston Schools. 

Among others, the following orders have lately been re- 
ceived by the Remington Company from school boards adding 
to their equipments: Los Angeles commercial high school, 
ten Remingtons: Philadelphia commercial high school, five 
Remingtons; Syracuse board of education, ten Remingtons; 
Worcester (Mass.) school department, four Remingtons: St. 
Louis board of education, twelve Remingtons; Oklahoma 
City board of education, ten Remingtons. 


A. L. Bemis of Worcester, Massachusetts, manufacturer 
of manual training benches, tables, etc., was very much 
gratified recently to receive an order for forty of his larhan 
from the educational authorities of Porto Rico. He sent 
them a consignment of thirty last year, and this additional 
order shows that the island schools were pleased with his 
article. Mr Bemis was still more gratified when, a few 
days later, he received a letter from Mr. F. H. Ball, super- 
vising principal of industrial schools in Porto Rico, compli- 
menting him on the way in which his benches withstood the 
severe climatic conditions of the West Indies.: It appears 
that all delicately adjusted wooden apparatus is difficult to 
preserve in the tropics. Mr. Bemis’ establishment has also 
sete busy supplying orders from the Springfield (Mass.) 
and Springfield (Ohio) schools. 


The Taylor-Holden Company, Springfield, Mass., are pub- 
lishing ‘‘ Notes for Mechanical Drawing,’’ arranged by Frank 
E. Mathewson, instructor in drawing in the Mechanic Arts 
high school and the Evening School of Trades of Springfield. 
The book is not a text-book, but is simply a collection of 
notes, exercises and problems for a four-years’ course in 
machine drawing. The problems cover exercises in projec- 
tion, constructive drawing, the helix and screw threads, cal- 
culations from formulae of machine and engine parts, iso- 
metric drawing, cams, mechanical: motions with the laying 
out of the diagrams of motions, and the laying out of the in- 
volute and epicycloidal forms of gear teeth and their appli- 
cation to spur, rack, interval, miter, and level gears. No 
space is taken up with lengthy descriptions of drawing which 
had better be made by the instructor in class. The book is 
so bound that the leaves are loose ones and can be with- 
drawn and inserted at any time. These pages are sold sep- 
arately, so that such problems can be selected as are desired. 
The Taylor-Holden Company will have ready on November 1 
a series of ten plates, 8 by 11 inches, by the same author ar- 
ranged for classes in architectural drawing. 


Merritt & Company of Philadelphia have been awarded 
the contract for the metal lockers which are to be put in the 
new Y. M. C. A. building at Mobile, Alabama, and the new 
Y. M. C. A. building at Coatesville, Penn. As was pointed 
out in our August number, these patented metal lockers of 
Merritt & Company are coming widely into use in our new 
university and high school buildings. 

The catalog of the B. F. Johnson Publishing Co., Rich- 
mond, is a unique departure in school-book catalogs. The 


delicate and yet appropriate color for the cover-background 
is in itself attractive enough to insure the preservation of 
the catalog. The typographic execution is beautiful thruout. 
A pleasant half-hour can be spent in looking over these 
pages. If all publishers’ catalogs were made as beautiful 
as that of the Johnson Company, the collection of school- 
book catalogs would soon become a fad. 


The wearing of pins on coat lapels, or charms on the watch 
chain, denoting that the wearer is a member of a certain or- 
ganization or society, seems to be an increasing custom in 
America. It is noticeable in railway cars, at theaters, in 
public meetings, in fact wherever men congregate — or women 
either, for the habit extends to both sexes. It is particu- 
larly noticeable how large a proportion of such pins are of 
college or high school origin, either the emblems of those in- 
stitutions or of bodies growing out of them. The Bunde & 
Upmeyer Co. of Milwaukee supply a large number of these 
diminutive badges for the Northwest, and their services are 
more constantly coming into demand in other states. It is 
of advantage to school and college students to know where 
they can secure appropriate designs, and have those designs 
worked out in an artistic manner. 

In addition to the schools mentioned in last month’s issue, 
the electric clocks of the Fred. Frick Clock Company have 
been adopted in the following: Vermont state normal school 
at Johnson, Shippensburg high school in Pennsylvania, school 
No. 83 of Long Island City, the Natchez Institute in Missis- 
sipPi, the Cornwall high schocl, and the Greenville public 
schools in Pennsylvania, the Central city high schools in 
Nebraska, the high school at Monessen, Penn., the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, and the public schools at Butte, Mon- 
tana, and Hillsboro and Momense, IIl. 


Mr. Edwin E. Howells’ establishment in Washington, 
where all manner of relief maps, geographic models, etc., 
are made, is called by him ‘‘The Microcosm.’’ Of these re- 
lief maps Mr. Howells has many score, representing all the 
physical variations of the North American continent. On a 
few of these the Macmillan Company hold the copyright. 

Soon people will begin to think of Christmas. The Christ- 
mas card is the remembrance which is most serviceable at 
that season; one cannot and ought not to give elaborate pres- 
ents to all those whom one nevertheless wishes to assure of 
affectionate thoughts at that happy time. John Wilcox, of 
Milford, N. Y., has a very large and tasteful assortment of 
Christmas cards, and his catalog is sent with good wishes 
simply upon application. Many of our teachers will order 
from him their holiday remembrances. 

The board of education of San Francisco have made the 
following general contracts for the coming school year : for 
school apparatus and furniture, Whitaker & Ray Co., and 
the C. F. Weber Co.; for stationery, the H. S. Crocker 
Company ; for school books, the American Book Company. 

In Harrisburg, Pa., the school board awarded the contract 
for manual training benches to Peters & Son, Philadelphia, 
and for tools to William P. Walter’s Sons, Philadelphia, and 
Hammacher, Schlemmer & Co., New York. 

The contract for supplying furniture for the new school 
No. 31, Borough of Richmond, has been awarded to the 
American School Furniture Company. 

The O. K. Electrical Construction C*., and the Commercial 
Construction Co., are bidders for supplying the electrical 
equipment for the new school No. 39, borough of the Bronx, 
and the O. K. Construction Co. also has handed in a bid for 
the electric work on school No. 80 in Brooklyn. 

E. J. Johnson & Co., the American School Furniture Co., 
the Richmond School Furniture Co., A. C. Spalding & Bros., 
and the Narragansett Machine Co. are among the bidders 
for the furniture and equipment needed in the new public 
school No. 24, Manhattan. 


Answers to Queries. 

C. S.:—Your query about remodeling school building could 
be more satisfactorily answered by some architect who 
makes a specialty of such plans and specifications. See ad- 
vertisement inthis number of E. L. Rorapaugh, Smithville 
Flats, Chenango Co., N. Y. 

Stenographer :—The Pitman’s Journal is for teachers and 
writers, and is devoted to the Isaac Pitman shorthand, to 
typewriting, and to commercial education. This should be a 
— publication for you. The office is at 31 Union square, 


A Copy Book is a Text-Book. 


The Hon. Massy Wilson, attorney-general of Alabama, 
has rendered a decision, in a letter to State Supt. I. W. 
Hill, that a copy-book is a text-book, and that therefore the 
copy-books that have been adopted for the public schools 
must be used when writing is taught. 
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Light and Ventilation 
Adjuster. 


This illustration describes 
well the window shade adjus- 
ter made by R. R. Johnson, 
167 Dearborn street,Chicago. | 
This adjuster is designed for 
raising and lowering the 
shade roller toany part of the fil 
window, placing light and |i 
ventilation under perfect con-_ lj 
trol. As was stated in re- | 
cent issues, the Johnson ad- 
juster is being adopted for 
use in new school buildings 
thruout the country. Its 
popularity will, without 
doubt, increase rapidly as 
the advantages of upper 
light and ventilation for 
school-rooms comes to be 
more appreciated. 








Kindergarten Supplies. 


The city of Chicago has adopted the following new list of 
supplies for the kindergartens: Chairs, rubber tips to slip on 
the leg of chair, tables, wash-basins, enameled, musical 
triangle, small glass tumblers, garden tools, spade, rake, 
hoe, trowel (all toy size), tin watering pot, flower seeds 
(bachelor’s button, nasturtiums, morning glory, pink, phlox, 
dwarf sweet allyssum), soap bubble pipes of clay, glass 
prism (6-in.), oxwig punch, conductor’s punch, laundry 
collar buttons in lots of 500, small hammer, medium sized 
tacks (8-0z.), brads, 6-d. nails, small butter plates, oil cloths, 
tir. pans, gum tragacanthe, liquid glue, ingrain wall-paper 
in rolls, paper fasteners, water shchaee, rubber balls, shoe 
laces, Ivory soap, Sapolio, sponger, linen thread, cotton 
thread, toweling, wooden skewers, balls of twine, pins, 
small Perry F esiagpe (Madonnas, Lincoln, Washington), 
shears, 10-in. flags, clay jars, earthenware crocks with coy- 
ers, bebe ribbon in rolls (red, green, yellow, pink, white, 
blue), cotton cloth, gold and silver stars, sets of first gift 
not in box, sets of second gift in box, second in bulk, rattan 
axles, large second gift sticks, third gift in boxes, fourth, 
fifth, sixth, — boxes for each gift, extra covers for 
same, circular tablets, squares, triangles, sticks of various 
sizes, rings, various colored slats, Hailman beads, peg tiles, 
wax crayons (9 colors), colored chalks for board work, wa- 
tercolor paints, Bradley’s boxes of 8, extra pans, cakes of 
India ink, clay in — modeling boards, rolling pins, sand 
in half bbls., inch straws for stringing, scissors (blunt), 
needles, paste, raffia, Berlin worsted, single zephyr wool, 
Navajo yarn, weaving needles, mats in paper, leatherette 
mats, broad wash artist’s brushes, 20 kinds cardboard and 
paper, four song-books from a list of ten titles. 
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Artistic Furniture. 


The artistic aspect of the various picces of school furni- 
ture exhibited at St. Louis by Gustav Stickley of Syracuse, 
Y., in his ‘‘craftsman workshop’’ is evident in the 
pictures. Yet the furniture, when seen in its own wood so 
to speak, is still more attractive and esthetic in appearance. 
The charming little chairs and tables are very simple in de- 
sign and expression. Good for any one, the simplicity that 
is artistic is especially fitting for children. To have them 
grow up appreciative of the beautiful and yet retaining 
their simplicity, should be a foremost object in all education, 
and everything can be made to contribute toward that end. 
Our very tables and settees enter eventually into our char- 
acter. Some day we will know this better, and then such 
truly delightful furniture as the desk and seats here present- 
ed by the Syracuse manufacturer will be appreciated at their 
real educational value. 
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A New Mucilage. 


The inks manufactured by Chas. M. Higgins & Co., Brook- 
lyn, are very well known in the schools and colleges. Now 
the firm is making rapid progress in diffusing a similar ap- 
preciation of its other articles for the library and study, es- 
pecially mucilage and paste. 

The Taurine mucilage of the Higgins Company is made 
from a newly discovered adhesive compound, ‘‘ vegetable 
gelatine,’’ a sort of gum arabic with gum arabic’s bad qual- 
ities left out, so the manufacturers describe it. That it is 
pleasant to the smell and will not become sour or moldy, 
and is largely independent of atmospheric changes, is cer- 
tainly a great advantage; the old style mucilage was always 
only a necessary evil. 

The Higgins photo-mounter is declared to be a paste which 
will never dry out and become hard, as all other pastes do. 
It is seldom that one uses much paste at one time, therefore 
it is desirable to keep iton hand. But generally, if one 
does keep it on hand, it is useless when one goes to it. 
Higgins’ new paste is not so. 


New York Contracts Held Up. 


Controller Grout has held up the contracts for text-books 
and school supplies for the five years beginning Jan. 1, 1905. 
Bids were advertised for and received under the proposed 
contract, but the controller believes that such a contract 
would be illegal, as it is doubtful if one board of education 
can bind succeeding boards. 

The controller has asked the opinion of the corporation 
counsel, and in the mean time, the awards for text-books 
and supplies have not been approved. 

Following swiftly upon this decision of the controller’s of- 
fice the secretary of the board of education gave out this 
formal interview. 

‘‘If the controller kept himself informed as to what is go- 
ing on in his own office he would not have raised this ques- 
tion and exposed his ignorance of the work of the finance 
department. Mr. Grout has already approved some thirty 
contracts entered into by the board of education for furnish- 
ing library books to the public schools for three years begin- 
ning July 1, 1904. Examination of the minutes of the board 
of education shows that on April 27, 1904, the board approved 
a recommendation of the superintendent of libraries ‘that 
the committee on supplies be requested to make contracts 
for furnishing and delivering library books to elementary 
schools for a period of three years, in order to do away wit 
the unnecessary expense of publishing a bid book and library 
list each year.” In accordance with this action the commit- 
tee on supplies prepared contracts for library books for three 
years, which contracts were duly approved, as required by 
law, by the corporation counsel; and after advertising in the 
regular way contracts were awarded, and the action of the 
committee on supplies in making the awards was duly ap- 
proved by the executive committee of the board of education 
on July 27. In accordance with the requirements of the 
charter, the sureties on the contracts were approved by the 
controller in due course. After being executed the contracts 
were forwarded to the controller for final approval, and, as 
above stated, he has already approved about thirty of them. 

“Of course, if the board of education has the right tomake 
contracts for library books for three years, and bind its suc- 
cessors:-to use the controller’s phrase—it is patent that it 
also has the right to enter into contracts for school books for 
a period of five years. But this is not merely a matter of 
inference. The form of contract to be entered into with 
school book publishers for five years was approved several 
weeks ago by the corporation counsel, and also the form of 
advertisement to be inserted in the city record, in response 
to which bids were received and opened on the 14 of Septem- 
ver. The work of tabulating the bids, etc., is now in prog- 
ress. 

“It was stated on inquiry at the board of education that 
there will be great economy in making contracts for text- 
books for five years, and that greater uniformity in the use 
of text-books in the different schools will thus be brought 
about. The terms of the contract provide that it shall not 
remain in force for more than one year unless appropriations 
are made by the proper city authorities yearly to meet the 
expense of executing the same. The contract further pro- 
vides as follows: In case, after the first year, there shall be 
no sufficient appropriation made by the city authorities to 
carry the same into effect, then this contract shall thereupon 
cease to be binding, or of any force, and the contractor shall 
have no claim whatever against the city for damages by 
reason of its failure to carry out the same.’’ 

The ecngneen from which the sentence quoted is taken was 
carefully prepared in the office of Corporation Counsel Delany. 
Another important provision of the contract, which is under- 
stood to have been inserted on the recommendation of Pat- 
rick Jones, superintendent of school supplies, reads as fol- 
lows: ‘‘ The board of education reserves the right, during 
the period for which this contract is made, to strike from 
the list of text-books such books or other supplies as may be 
deemed for the best interests of the city so to do, and no 
claim or charge will be allowed because of the striking of 
such text-books or supplies from said list.’’ 
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Hammacher, Schlemmer & Company at Home. 


The firm of Hammacher & Schlemmer have just become 
settled in their handsome new building at Thirteenth street 
and Fourth avenue. For fifty-five years they had been 
located on the Bowery, but the volume of their business had 
outstripped the accommodations possible in such an old local- 
ity, and with a pleasure extending from Mr. Schlemmer 
down to the junior clerk they find themselves in their 
superbly appointed building in what is destined soon to be 
New York’s busiest wholesale quarter. 

Everyone in the United States interested ip hardware, 
tools, piano materials, and factory — is well acquainted 
with Hammacher & Schlemmer. The house was started 
about 1848 under another name, and in 13859, when Mr. A. 
Hammacher entered the firm, his name was a‘tded to the 
designation. In 1858, William Schlemmer entered the em- 





W. Schlemmer, of Hammacher, Schlemmer & Co. 


ploy of 3 the establishment at the weekly stipend of two 
dollars. He was then twelve years old, having been born in 
Westphalia, on April 20, 1841. In 1867, Mr. Schlemmer was 
admitted into partnership, and in 1888 he had come to own 
the greater interest in the business, and the present style of 
the house was adopted. In 1892, the other partners retired 
from active participation in the business, and since then the 
entire control has fallen upon the shoulders of the man who 
in jthe establishment which he manages te ;an his career 
at two dollars per week, and who during the intervening 
fifty-one years has never been engaged in any other enter- 
prise. 

Mr. Schlemmer is a business man of keen, persistent 
traits, conservative, but thoroly alive to modern methods of 
conducting commercial relations. The beautiful new build- 
ing over which he presides illustrates this fact. Every con- 
venience of pneumatic tubes, electric and sanitary appliances, 
and marble and wood decoration is inuse. The very cellar is 
as dry and light as an ordinary apartment, and the tiled roof 
of the attic is superior to that of most dining-rooms. 

Within the large eight-story structure, thoroly adapted to 
business yet withal artistic, is stored the most remarkable 
collection of tools of all kinds that can be found in America. 
Mr. Schlemmer early saw the value of industrial training as 
a vital force in education, and he has done much to forward 
the cause of manual training, tho the sale of manual training 
tools isonly one of the varied occupations of this house. From 
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all over America and Europe, particularly from the most ex-' 
pert establishments of Germany and France, Hammacher & 
Schlemmer buy the very best material and tools for all kinds 
of factory operations, for the building and repairing of 
pianos, for the interior decoration of houses, and for all 
manner of manual operations. And they buy all the tools. 
The most rarely used instrument is here in stock as well as 
the common chisel. And in the ordinary articles the variety 
on hand is almost appalling. Every conceivable shape and 
size of hammer, screw, bolt, saw, as well as scores of other 
tools is here arranged in methodical order, ready to be sup- 
plied at any minute. Hammacher & Schlemmer boast that 
they arenever out of stock of anything. The value of always 
obtaining what is desired can be appreciated. Their cus- 
tomers do appreciate it. 

These customers are not the ordinary dealers in tools and 
hardware. Hammacher & Schlemmer do not sell to them. 
The firm occupies a unique position. It sells to private indi- 
viduals and to the great manufacturing concerns; the inter- 
mediate dealer is ignored. The great locomotive works, the 
great piano manufacturers buy of Hammacher & Schlemmer, 
literally tons of tcols each year, because they know that 
every one of those tools has been tested, and is perfect in 
every particular. Also it is a great convenience for these 
huge corporations to be be able to buy the vast variety of 
articles they need from cne firm, and not have to run over 
America and Eurcpe to several hundreds of establishments. 
But while daily supplying the immense orders coming from 
the great factories, Hammacher & Schlemmer welcome with 
pleasure the individual who wishes to purchase a half dozen 
screws cr a certain quality of adz. The same care and pre- 
cision characterize the filling of the one order as the other. 

The advantage of all this in respect to manual training 
materials is obvious. The school applying to this firm for an 
equipment of carpenter’s tools, for instance, receives ex- 
actly the same tools that carpenters themselves receive, 
whose orders come in by the dozens every day. Hammacher 
& Schlemmer supply manual training schools with a splendid 
workman’s bench, but it is the same bench which expert 
workmen themselves are supplied with in large quantities. 
There is thus nothing academic about the — obtained 
here. They are the best tools and materials which the 
world affords, manufactured and adjusted in the most scien- 
tific manner, often of a delicacy surpassing belief, but they 
are practical. To-day, in enormous establishments all over 
the country, brawny workmen are building our locomotives 
and railroad cars, our carriages and steamships, making our 
furniture, and indeed fashioning every imaginable article of 
utility and elegance with tools which passed thru the hands 
of Hammacher & Schlemmer. This is of great importance 
to the manual training schools. If the training given in them 
is not practical, it is indeed a farce. Of course, smaller and 
lighter tools are carried for younger children, but as a rule, 
the instruments in a high school workshop differ little, if at 
all, from those needed in the great factories and yards, or 
in the training rooms of the Stevens Institute of Engineering 
or the Massachusetts Institute of Technology both of which 
are constant patrons of Hammacher & Schlemmer. 

There is another advantage in the wide activity of this 
house, which is appreciated at the cashier’s desk. Supplying 
so many large manufacturing purchasers, they are able to 
sell the tools and materials used in manual training at a 
lower price than a house which relies for its support solely 
upon the patronage of the manual training schools. 

A walk thru the new building is an unexpected pleasure to 
the person not dexterous with tools. He might think he 
could not be interested in such things as work-benches and dis- 
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play of soldering tongs. But so exquisite is the arrangement of 
everything on the eight floors that the effect produced is 
similar to that of a well-ordered museum. One is interested 
in spite of one’s self and carries away much profitable in- 
formation. The mechanic at his table will thereafter be a 
more interesting object, planes and vises will acquire a sym- 
pathetic power. Of course, to the man who enjoys handling 
tools and making things, the establishment of Hammacher 
& Schlemmer is one of the most fascinating of earthly spots. 
He will probably forget his dinner hour. There he can study 
carpentry and mechanical appliances to his utmost desire. 
Every such person in New York, or when he comes to New 
York, should not fail to visit this new building on Fourth 
avenue. . 

Here he will see the tools for molding plaster, which 
Augustus St. Gaudens uses in his studio, the material for 
framing the delicate tracery of the Venetian iron work, 
every utensil in fact which could be demanded by any person 
who had it in his mind to make anything, and always the 
best of those utensils which the entire world affords. Its 
customers all over the United States, who are always also 
its friends, wish much prosperity and long life in the new 
home to that object lesson in American enterprise and high- 
minded commercial dealing—Hammacher, Schlemmer & Com- 


pany. “ie 
The Men in the Field. 


Mr. Edward Lord, manager of the educational department 
of Charles Scribner’s Sons, is enjoying his annual vacation 
in the woods of Maine. During the summer he is too much 
occupied to get away from his desk in New York, so his out- 
ing comes in the tonic days of autumn. 

Mr. Lord has been in the publishing business ever since he 
was graduated from Dartmouth college. He was first with 
the house of D. C. Heath & Company, and then he came to 
Scribner’s. After a time he left here to become president 
of the Lothrop Publishing Company, but he found he regretted 
his old work at Scribner’s, and while the finances of the Lo- 
throp —— were still flourishing, he resigned and re- 
turned to his former connection, the Scribners having been 
most eager to have him come back to them, and holding out 
flattering inducements. 

Mr. Lord’s ability is proved by the heavy list of text-book 
adoptions secured b Chenten ledaner's Sons from public 
school authorities. To secure good text-books, and then to 
present adequately those books to the schools is a double 
task of singular difficulty. In it Mr. Lord isanexpert. His 
ability is not his only marked characteristic. Amid pressing 
duties, his constant affability makes him friends among all 
those who have business at his office. 


Mr. H. E. Hayes, who for thirty years was with the pub- 
lishing house of Appleton & Co., has become connected with 
the firm of Newson & Co., publishers of school books, 18 
East Seventeenth street, New York. 


W. C. Warfield, formerly connected with Rand, McNally & 
Co., and with D. C. Heath & Co. in the state of Ohio, has 
entered the service of the Macmillan Company. 


The employees of the Eagle Pencil Company feel them- 
selves so thoroly as members of one household that they 
have established among themselves a Mutual Benefit society 
for the purpose of caring for those taken ill, and securing 
enmnehis burial to any among their number who die. The 
management, with that keen interest in their employees 
which has always characterized this liberal-minded corpora- 
tion, handed to the officers of the society, upon its formation, 
a check for twenty-five hundred dollars, as the foundation 
rock for their treasury. 


Crane & Company, Topeka, Kansas, are resolved that the 
history of Kansas and all the affairs of interest appertaining 
to that state shall be brought to the notice of every Kansan. 
They have published a series of books dealing with the state. 
John Brown is exhaustively treated in two volumes, an- 
other volume is given to the territorial governors, among 
whom were men of national prominence, Kansas as a terri- 
tory being a peculiarly throbbing national issue. The Wyan- 
dot folk-law is preserved in another book, and a selection of 
poems of ‘‘Ironquill’’ is also noted. ‘‘Ironquill’’ is the pen 
name, it will be recalled, of the present commissioner of 
pensions. There are numerous other books in the series, 
and the series is supplemented by another, containing care- 
ful editions of the world’s classics. These editions are 
lengthening into a goodly number of books, ‘‘ Evangeline ”’ 
being the last one out of the press. 


Henry E. Hayes. 


Mr. Henry E. Hayes, for thirty-two years connected with 
the educational department of D. Appleton & Company, 
has resigned his position, and become interested in the work 
of Newson & Company, publishers. There is no man better 
known in the publishing world in America. Mr. Hayes has 
been the inspiration of many notable books in the field of 
education, having been thrown in close contact with the aca- 
demic magnates who write for the public. Thus his ac- 
quaintance in university and school circles is very wide. In 
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some years he has supervised the publication of as many as 
one hundred books. Just before taking up his new duties, 
Mr. Hayes overlooked the business end of Pres. David Starr 
Jordan’s new works, and handled the putting thru the press 
of the remarkable productions of Pres. G. Stanley Hall of 
Clark university—the ‘‘ Adolescence’’ which has started dis- 
cussion all over the world. 

Mr. Hayes was born in Livingston county, New York, 

















Henry E. Hayes. 
sixty-four years ago, and at the age of eighteen, after a four 


years’ course at the Cincinnatus (N. Y.) academy, began to 
teach. Soon after the war broke out, and the young teacher, 
flinging aside his books, enlisted as a private. He saw ac- 
tion in twenty-three battles and skirmishes, and came out of 
the service a first lieutenant. After the war Mr. Hayes 
taught for several years at Lombard university, Illinois, and 
in 1866 established the Western Business institute of Gales- 
burg, Illinois. In 1872 he came to the Appletons. 


GPR 
Some Important Adoptions. 
’ CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons have secured a large number of 
adoptions of their educational text books. Redway’s Physi- 
cal apg A has been adopted by the Louisville public 
schools as their standard. Redway’s Commercial Geography 
has likewise been adopted for the public schools at Middleton, 
Ohio, Brazil, Ind., Redwood Falls, Minn., and Temple, Texas; 
Tacoma, Wash.; San Antonio, Texas; Lynn, Mass., New 
Haven, Los Angeles, and St. Paul. 

Prof. .Gordy’s Language Lessons are officially used in 
Brunswick, Ga., Des Moines, Iowa, and Kalamazoo, Mich., 
and his Grammar Lesons in Kalamazoo, Green Bay, Wis., 
Pontiac, Mich., Hornellsville, N. Y., Peabody, Mass., and 
Des Moines. 

As for Gordy's Mey of the United States,’’ the fol- 
lowing are but a few of the towns which have recently de- 
cided to use it as a text-book: Kansas City, Mo., Park Rap- 
ids, Minn., Normal, Ill., Windsor, Can., Bristol, Penn., Ra- 
cine, Wis., Frankfort, Ind., Rexburg, Idaho, Kalamazoo, 
Mich., Warren, Mass., Clinton, Iowa, Maynard, Minn., and 
Greenwich, Conn. 

King's ‘‘ Elementary Geography”’ has been adopted lately by 
the boards of education at Rock Springs, Wyo., Salem Mass., 
Revere, Mass., Jersey City, N. J., Tunkhannock, Penn., 
Norwood, Penn., Keene, N. H., Malden, Mass., and Rich- 
mond, Virginia. 

The high schools are oe adopting Goodspeed‘s ‘‘His- 
tory of the Ancient World.’’ Those that have recently done 
so are the high school authorities of Chippewa Falls, Wis., 
Stamford, Conn., Decatur, Ill., Green Bay, Wis., Wabash, 
Ind., Oberlin, Ohio, South Bend, Ind., St. Paul, and Chicago. 

GINN & CO. 

The Smith Primary and Grammar School Arithmetics, 
(Ginn & Co.) adopted in West Des Moines, Iowa. 

Ginn & Co.’s Medical Writing Book, adopted by Ashta- 
bula and Wellington, Ohio. 

White’s arithmetics, the Lee readers, and Roddy’s geo- 
— (American Book Company) adopted in Atlanta, 

eorgia. 

Reed’s Word Lessons, (Maynard, Merrill & Co.) adopted 
by Worcester, Mass. 

Maynard, Merrill & Co.’s Graded Supplementary Reading 
series adopted by Chelsea, Mass. 

The Southworth-Stone arithmetics, (Benj. H. Sanborn & 
Co.) adopted by the Chicago Board of Education. 
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SEND FOR CATALOGVES 


Interested-in-Manual=-Training? 


No. 1495 of Saws —No. 1496 of Planes—No. 1497 Hand Screws and Clamps 


No. 1498 Mitre 


Boxes and Trimmers—No. 1499 Venetian Iron and Tools—No. 1500 Clay Modelling and Plaster 
Carving Tools—No. 1501 Wood Carvers Tools—No. 1502 Whittling Trays, for Elementary 
Knife Work—No. 1503 Pierce’s Patent Saw Table. 


We have supplied Tools and Benches to Manual Training and Techical Schools fer 20 years past and know the require- 


ments thoroughly. Correspondence invited. 


NEW HOME 
4th Ave. and 13th Street 
Block South of Union Sq. 





Hammacher, Schlemmer @G Co. 
Hardware, Tools and Supplies 


New York City 
Since 1848 








HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have had the following adoptions 
reported to their office: , 

“‘Masterpieces of Greek, Literature,’’ and ‘Masterpieces 
of Latin Literature,’’ by the Ogden, Utah, high school. 

“Literary Masterpieces,’’ by fifty-four cities and towns in 
Virginia. 

“‘Raphael,’’ ‘‘Michelangelo,’’ Millet,’’ ‘‘Landseer,’’ and 
‘‘Van Dyck,’’ of the Riverside art series, by the schools of 
Burlington, Vermont, and the first two and the last two of 
the books mentioned above by the schools of Concord, N. H. 

“Our Country’s Story,’’ by Eva Marsh Tappan, adopted 
by forty-six cities and towns in Massachusetts. 

_Larned’s ‘‘History of England,’’ by eight of the largest 
cities in Massachusetts. 

The Hiawatha Primer, Literary Masterpieces, England’s 
Story and Colburn’s Mental Arithmetic, adopted by the State 





Books Under Way. 


Atkinson, Mentzer & Grover. 
Shutt’s Plane & Solid Geometry (Suggestive method edi- 


tion and class-room edition). 


Folk-Lore First Reader. 
Art-Literature Second Reader. 
Whitmore’s Chemistry Manual. 
Darling’s Physical Geography Manual. 
Seegmiller’s Suggestions in Hand Work. 
Bobbs-Merrill Company. 
Life in Sing Sing, by Number 1500. 
Folly for the Wise, by Carolyn Wells. 
Books in the Home, by A. W. Pollard. 
The Defence of Poetry, by Percy Bysshe Shelley. 
The Book of Ruth. 
L. C, Page & Company. 
Rome, by Walter Taylor Field, professor of ancient his- 





Board of Education of Virginia. 


NOTABLE TEAT-BOOK SERIES 


TARR AND McMURRY’S GEOGRAPHIES 
PUBLISHED IN A TWO-BOOK, A THREE-BOOK, AND A FIVE-BOOK SERIES 


These Geographies represent to a greater extent than any other series the modern spirit ana modern methods of education. They are the result 
of the best efforts of a ther:-ughly qualified geographer and teacher and a master of the theory and practice of teaching. They are used with most 
satisfactory results in every state and territory. During the last year this series, either as a whole or in part, has been intrcduced for exrciusire use 
into the schools of Californi, Indiana, and Tennessee. and has found a place also on tne State List of Virginia. The Ci'y of ( hicago recently adopted 
the Tarr and MeMurvy Geographies for exclusive use for four years, and the books are likewise in use in hundreds of other cities and tcwns, great 
and small, in all parts of the United States. In addition to many evident points of superiority in the text. these Geograpbies have tbe important 
advantages of convenient siz2—a unique feature—ad wirable illusirations,excellent maps without superfluc us detailsthat merely confuse,and excep- 
ionally iow prices. The method of division of the series makes it peculiarly advantageous for school systems in which the free-book system prevails. 


tory in the University of Chicago. 





TARR AND McMURRY’S GEOGRAPHIES ARE ESSENTIALLY THE PEDAGOGICAL SERIES 





GRADED CITY SPELLERS 


Edited by Supt. WM. E. CHANCELLOR, Paterson, N. J. 


SECOND YEAR: Parts I and II, each - - - 6cents 
THIRD YEAR: Parts I and II, each - - - 6 cents 
FourTH YEAR: Parts I and II, each - - - 8cents 
FIFTH YEAR: Complete - - -  - = 12 cents 


In preparation: 
Books for SIXTH, SEVENTH, and EIGHTH YEARS. 


These new Spellers are children’s practical text-books. not 
mere teachers’ manuals and word-lists. ‘ihey contain only useful 
words, taken from lists furnished by principals and teachers of six 
cities,including New York Every word is presented in three different 
ways. The grading of the material has had special attention. These 
Spellers are equally well adapted to the purposes of all methods of 
teaching spelling. The sentences in which the words are used consti- 
tute excellent reading and dictation material. The prices of the books 
are exceptionally low. 





MACMILLAN’S POCKET ENGLISH 
AND AMERICAN CLASSICS 


Each, 5 3-4x4 1-4 inches, cloth, 25 cents net 
Numbers for the Grades edited by well-known writers. 


ARABIAN NIGHTS 

DEFOE’S ROBINSON CRUSOE 

GRIMM’S FaIRY TALES 

HAWTHORNE’S GRANDFATHER’S CHAIR 

KEARY’S HEROES OF ASGARD 

KINGSLEY’S THE HEROES 

LONGFELLOW’S COURTSHIP OF MILES STANDISH 

OUT OF THE NORTHLAND 

ScoTT’s THE TALISMAN 

SWIFT’S GULLIVER’S TRAVELS 

Other Volumes for the Grades in preparation 

Heretofore this standard series bas included only volumes edited for ad- 
vanced English classes. ‘Ihe rew volumes are unifoim with their pre- 
decessors 1” size, binding, and price, and are al] that could be desired 
for the graded schools in both editing and mechanical execution 





BOSTON 
CHICAGO 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


ATLANTA 
SAN FRANCISCO 


66 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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The College Girl of America, by Mary Carolyn Crawford. 
Animal Tales, by Charles G. D. Roberts, viz.: The Lord of 
the Air (the eagle); The Haunter of the Pine Gloom (the 
ag F The Watchers of the Camp-fire (the panther); and 
he King of the Mamozekel (the moose). 


Rand, McNally & Co. 
‘An Ear and Eye Spelling Book,’’ by Albert R. Sabin. 
‘The yoo of Geography in North America,’’ by 
Richard E. Dodge. 
‘‘ Comparative Geography of the Continents,’’ by Richard 
E. Dodge. 


‘““The Autobiography of a Butterfly,’’ by Angus McClel- 


land Daulton. 
Hinds, Noble & Eldridge. 


Nature Study Lessons. 
How Nature Study Should be Taught. 
100 New Kindergarten Songs. 


Allyn & Bacon, 


The Ancient World, Part II., Rome and the West, by Prof. 
W. M. West, of the University of Minnesota. 

Virgil’s Atneid. Edited by Prof. Charles E. Bennett, of 
Cornell university. 

Advanced Latin Composition, by Prof. H. C. Nutting, of 
the University of California. 


McClure, Phillips & Company. 


The Americans,’’ by Professor Hugo Munsterberg, of Har- 
vard university. 

Russian Literature, by Prince Kropotkin. 

The Forest, by Stewart Edward White. 

The Mountain, by Stewart Edward White. 

The Homestead, by E. T. Powell. 


Renry T. Coates & Company. 
Switzerland: Picturesque and Descriptive, by Joel Cook. 
France: Historic and Romantic, by Joel Cook. 
Doubleday, Page & Company. 


How to Study Shakespeare, by William H. Fleming. 
Indian Basketry, by Otis T. Mason, of the Smithsonian 
institution. 


Little, Brown & Company. 
Younger American Poets, by Jesse B. Rittenhouse. 
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Pe in the Senate, by the Rev. Dr. Edward Everett 
Hale. 


Ginn & Company. 


A Short History of England, by Edward P. Cheyney, of 
the University of Pennsylvania. 


A. S. Barnes & Company. 
Correct Writing and Speaking, by Miss Mary Jordan, pro- 
fessor of literature, Smith college. / 
Narratives of De Soto, by Professor Bourne, of Yale uni- 
versity. 


The Public School Publishing Company. 
Glimpses of Child Nature for Teachers, by Angelina W. 


ray. 

The Story of Our English Grandfathers, 3d Edition, by 
George P. Brown. 

The King and His Wonderful Castle, Teachers’ Edition, 
by George P. Brown. 


D. Appleton & Company. 
Bn Brief History of American Literature, by William P. 
rent. 
A History of Education, Revised edition, by F. V. N. 
Painter. 
Thomas Platter and the Educational Renaissance of the 
Sixteenth Century, by Paul Monroe. 


Baker & Taylor Company. 


The Evolution of Knowledge, a Review of Philosophy, by 
Raymond St. James Perrin. 


D. C. Heath & Company. 


Chapman’s ‘‘ Bussy d’Ambois,’’ edited by Prof. F. S. Boas, 
Queen’s college, Belfast, Ireland. 

Robertson’s ‘‘ Society ’’ and ‘‘ Caste,’’ edited by T. Edgar 
Pemberton. 

Chateaubriand’s ‘‘ Atala,’’ edited by W. G. Howard, of 
Harvard university. 

Moricke’s ‘‘ Mozart Auf der Reise nach Prag,’’ edited 
with vocabulary, by Lawrence Fossler, University of Ne- 
braska. 

Provencal Phonology and Morphology, by Prof. C. H. 
Grandgent, of Harvard university. 


Remember ths: No other medicine has such a record of cures as 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. When you want a good medicine, get Hood’s. 





Added to the New York City Supply List for 1905 


SMITH’S ARITHMETICS 


The best of the old and the best of the nelv 





as indicated in the following paragraphs. 
THE PRIMARY ARITHMETIC 


THE GRAMMAR SCHOOL ARITHMETIC 





PRIMARY ARITHMETIC—GRAMMAR SCHOOL ARITHMETIC 


By Davip EUGENE SMITH, Professor of Mathematics in Teachers College, Columbia University 


These books cover every point in the New York Course of Study in Arithmetic, closely following the syllabus, 


CHAPTER I and the first half of CHAPTER II exactly meet the requirements of Grades 1A, 1B, and 2A. 
CHAPTER II, Part II, exactly meets the requirements of Grade 2B. CHAPTER III exactly meets the re- 
quirements of Grades 3A and 3B. CHAPTER IV exactly meets the requirements of Grades 4A and 4B. 


CHAPTER I exactly meets the requirements of Grades 5A and 5B. CHAPTER II exactly meets the require- 
ments of Grades 6A and 6B. CHAPTER III exactly meets the requirements of Grades 8A and 8B. 











Widely adopted throughout the United States 





In fine, a book written for the use of those teachers who wish to preserve the best that was in the old-style arith- 
metic, with its topical system and its abundant drill, while giving to it a modern arrangement and securing 
mental discipline through problems of to-day rather than through the tiresome, meaningless, unreal inheritances 
of the past.--DAVID EUGENE SMITH, in his Preface to the ‘‘ Grammar School Arithmetic.’’ 








The most suggestive recent contribution to the pedagogical literature of arithmetic is a monograph entitled “The 
Outlook for Ari hmetic in America,” by Professor SMITH. It will be sent postpaid to any address on request. 





GINN & COMPANY Publishers 


70 Fifth Avenue 


Borough of Manhattan ; : 


New York City 
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The Educational Outlook. 


President James, of Northwestern uni- 
versity, in his recent report to the trus- 
tees, says that the disappearance of men 
students from the co-educational colleges 
of the Middle West is only a question of 
time. In the College of Liberal Arts, 
Northwestern university, the percentage 
of women students has risen in the last 
four years from 46.1 to 56.6. 


The board of education of New Jersey 
has selected a spot on the Notch road, in 
Essex and Passaic counties, as a site for 
the new normal school for the district of 
northern New Jersey, authorized at the 
last session of the state legislature. The 
plot comprises about twenty-five acres, 
ne will cost twenty-five thousand dol- 
ars. 


The entrance requirements for Am- 
hurst college has been slightly raised 
this year. The Latin examination has 
been made the same for the science 
course as it is for the course leading to 
the bachelor of arts degree. 


At the regular fall meeting of the trus- 
tees of Princeton university, former 
President Grover Cleveland was elected 
chairman of the committee on the gradu- 
ate school. 


Dr. Max Weber, professor of political 
economy and social science in the Univer- 
sity of Heidelberg, is in America, study- 
ing American social conditions. He says 
that the greatest social problem con- 
fronting the American people to-day is 
the race problem in the South. Prof. 
Weber has visited Tuskegee institute, 
and has traveled extensively thruout the 
South, discussing the negro question 
with all classes of citizens. He is not 
willing as yet to venture any definite 
statement as to its solution. 


George Murname, eighteen years old, 
juarterback of the Montclair high school 


football team, was paralyzed during the 
game between that team and the team 
of Peddie institute at Hightstown on 
October 8. One of the Peddie players 
made a flying tackle, and struck young 
Murname in the back, causing concussion 
of the spine. 


The entering class at Princeton num- 
bers 418, the largest freshmen enroll- 
ment in the history of the university. 


It is reported that Mme. Rejane, the 
celebrated French actress, is considering 
making her home in America, and estab- 
lishing in New York a conservatory of 
drama similar to the Paris conservatory. 


Mr. Marcellus Hartley Dodge, of West 
Orange, New Jersey, having recently 

iven three hundred thousand dollars to 

olumbia university for the new Hartley 
hall, in honor of his grandfather, the 
late Marcellus Hartley, finds himself in 
collision with the taxation authorities of 
West Orange. These personages argue 
that a citizen, who makes such a gift as 
Mr. Hartley made to Columbia universi- 
ty must beable to pay a largely increased 
personal property tax. So they pro- 
ceeded to raise Mr. Hartley’s assess- 
ment. 


A collegiate preparatory building will 
soon be erected at Dickinson college, 
Carlisle, Penn., President Reed of Dick- 
inson having been able to collect one 
hundred thousand dollars for its erection 
and equipment. Half of this amount 
was given by Mr. Carnegie. The build- 
ing will be named Conway hail, in honor 
of Moncure D. Conway, Dickinson, ’52, 
one of America’s best known men of let- 
ters. 


The committee on the Carnegie Tech- 
nology Schools of Pittsburg has awarded 
the prize of the competition for designs 
to Palmer and Hornbostel, the New York 


architects. The schools when completed 
will cover thirty-two acres, and will rep- 
resent an outlay of five million dollars. 
Operations will be begun as soon as the 
working plans are available. 


Prof. Koch has retired from the office 
of director of the Institute for Infectious 
Diseases in Beriin in order to devote his 
time more fully to other bacteriological 
work, sr, in the German colo- 
nies. uring the coming winter, Prof. 
Koch will go to German East Africa for 
a course of investigation into tropical 
diseases. 


The Martin Female college at Pulaski, 
Tenn., was destroyed by fire on Oct. 17. 
The loss was $40,000 with an insurance 
of $30,000. 


Prof. Ewald Fliigel of Leland Stanford 
Junior university is in charge of the 
great Chaucer publication, the expense 
of which Mr. Carnegie bears. an. 
distinguished critics will assist Prof. 
Fliigel in this work, which will be pub- 
lished by D. C. Heath & Co. The Pro- 
fessor also has charge of the work on 
Middle English issued by the same house 
in its Belles-Lettres series. 


Mr. Joseph Wharton, who lately in- 
creased the endowment of the Wharton 
School of Economics, University of Penn- 
sylvania, from $250,000 to $500,000, has 
given $250,000 additional as a building 
fund for theschool. Carlo F. Ferarrius, 
professor of administrative law, Univer- 
sity of Padua, and Dr. Duncker and Dr. 
von Seefeld, privy counselors to the king 
of Prussia, have been making special in- 
vestigations of the school for their re- 
spective governments. 


His Holiness, Pope Pius X., appears 
among the unsecured creditors of Thomas 
E. Waggaman, former treasurer of the 
Catholic university of America, who was 
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THE CULTURE READERS 


Embodying the Natural Method in Reading. 


By ELLEN E. KENYON-WARNER, Pd. D. 


BOOK ONE—For first half of the first year, 30c. BOOK TWO—For second half of the first year, 30¢c. 


The natural method proceeds by the self activity ot the child. 


Edited by JENNIE B. MERRILL, Pd. D. 
The others to follow quickly. 


sources, basing the test upon thought values instead of upon word stories. 


ARITHMETICS 


It draws its initial stock of sight words from literary 


By J. W. A. YOUNG. Ph. D., Associate Professor of the Pedagogy of Mathematics, University of Chicago, and 
LAMBERT L. JACKSON, A. M., Head of Department of Mathematics, State Normal School, Brockport, N. Y. 


BOOK ONE—For third and fourth years, 35C-—Now Ready—-BOOK TWO-—For fifth and sixth years, 40C. 


They teach: 1. 
as wellas the head. 4. 


The practical side of arithmetic. 2. 
Principles through problems drawn from everyday life. 


BOOK THREE ready soon 


To provide also: The needed material for the teacher. 


THE SCIENCE OF HEALTH 


FIRST BOOK IN HYGIENE. Studies in 


Small quarto, 144 pages” - 


GRADED LESSONS IN HYGIENE. By Wiuitiam O. Kronn, Pa. D. 
These books are scientifically accurate. 


healthful living. 


lished. They have imitators but no equals. 





The doing of things that interest. 3. 


Health and How to Preserve it. By Witttam O. Kroan, Ph. D. 


Small quarto, 252 pages - - 


They are interesting to children. 
They are the first thoroughly sound common school text-books on Physiology and Hygiene to be pub- 
Recent State adoptions— VIRGINIA, TENNESSEE. 


The use of the hands 


- - 35 cents 
60 cents 


They exert a real influence for 


FOR TEACHERS-—An entirely new, revised, and enlarged edition of PAINTER’S History of Education - $1 20 net 
An indispensible book for the progressive, ambitious teacher. Send for complete list of the International Education 
Series —57 standard, helpful books on Psychology, Pedagogy, etc. 


Catalog and Circulars on application. 





D. APPLETON G COMPANY, 


NEW YORK 


BOSTON 


CHICAGO 
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recently declared a bankrupt. It appears 
that Waggaman sent the Pope a check, 
which has not been presented for pay- 
ment. 


Plans have been filed with the super- 
intendent of buildings for a parochial 
school for St. Paul’s Roman Catholic 
church, Rev. John McQuirk, rector, in 
east 117th street. The school building, 
which will be on 118th street, near Park 
avenue, will be four stories high and will 
cost twelve thousand dollars. 


The Great Southern Meeting. 


The next meeting of the Southern 
Educational Association will be held in 
Jacksonville, Fla., December 29, 30, 31, 
1904. There is every indication that this 
will be the best attended and the most 
interesting meeting the association has 
yet held. Jacksonville with its fine 

otels and delightful climate is a most 
attractive place in the winter, not to 
mention the many other delightful re- 
sorts in Florida. The pe args which 
are now being made will cover a broad 
field of timely educational topics, and 
the speakers will be the best that can be 
had. Besides the two general sessions 
daily, there will be special programs for 
each of the following departments: super- 
intendence, childstudy, higher education, 
industrial education, and normal instruc- 
tion. There will be special railroad rates 
and the hotels and boarding houses will 
offer very lowrates to teachers. Several 
—— side excursions may be made 
from Jacksonville to St. Augustine and 
other attractive points. This is a chance 
for every Southern teacher and his friends 
to take a delightful trip at small cost—a 
trip that will redound oe to his own 
professional good and to that of the 
school with which he is associated. For 
further information address Pres. N. B. 
Hill, University of Georgia, Athens, Ga. 
or Secretary R. J. Tighe, Asheville, N. C. 


Delaware Favors Normal Schools. 


The Delaware State Board of Educa- 
tion gives official recognition to the need 
of normal school training in its last re- 
port. As Delaware is disinclined to make 
the large outlay necessary to support a 
normal school of her own, the board re- 
commends that one thousand dollars be 
given to each county school commission, 
to be applied toward sending persons who 
have passed the ninth grade in the Dela- 
ware public schools and are recommended 
by the county superintendents, to the 
normal schools in Pennsylvania, not more 
than one hundred dollars being allowed 
in one year to any one person. 


Jersey City’s Pride. 


Amid a throng of 3000 adults and many 
children, the corner stone of the new 
high school was laid October 5. The ex- 
ercises were preceded by a parade, from 
the old building to the site of the new, 
of eight hundred children of the high 
school and five hundred grammar school 

upils, composing the graduating classes. 
eading this procession were Mayor Fa- 
gan, Superintendent Snyder, and the 
members of the board of education. Ad- 
dresses were made by President Ward 
and Hon. William A. Lewis, of the 
board, Mayor Fagan, Prof. James Eg- 
bert, Counselor Leon Abbett, and Su- 
erintendents Poland of Newark and 
nyder, of Jersey City. 
he architect employed is John T. 
Rowland; the building is to cost $393,347; 
the furnishings $50,000; the site $85,000; 
and it will take $20,000 more to grade 
and beautify, making the entire project 
nearly half a million dollars. The alumni 
are to furnish a handsome memorial gate. 
The site is a commanding one and when 
the building is finished can be seen from 
the surrounding cities. The basement 
or first story of the structure is made of 
Indiana limestone, and the upper part of 


FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


THE RIVERSIDE LITERATURE SERIES. Over 180 
volumes, including all of the College Entrance Re- 
quirements: 








COLLEGE REQUIREMENTS FOR CAREFUL STUDY. 1904-1908. 





One volume edition - - - -  - - - - = - $1.00 
SIMONDS’ STUDENT’S HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE 1.25 
HIGGINSON AND BOYNTON’S READER’S HISTORY OF AMER- 

ICAN LITERATURE - - - ~ - - - - - - 1.25 
PERRY’S STUDY OF PROSE FICTION - - . - - - 1.25 
WEBSTER’S ENGLISH: COMPOSITION AND LITERATURE - __ 0.90 
WEBSTER’S ELEMENTARY COMPOSITION - - - ~ - 0.65 

Recommendations of the Committee of Seben 
Third Year—English History. 
Fourth Year—American History and Civil Government. 
For these, Houghton, Mifflin & Company offer: 
LARNED’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND - - - - - - 1.25 
LARNED’S HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES - - - 1.40 
FISKE’S CIVIL GOVERNMENT, New Edition (1904) - - - 1.00 





HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago 


SCHOOL SINGING BOOKS 


LARGE VARIETY—PRICES TO SUIT ALL 








* Two Books—Course and choice usuable 
CHILD’S MUSIC COURSE songs. No.1, Elementary; No. 2, In- 
termediate. Price, each, 30 cents. 

FOUNTAIN SONGS Nos. 1 to 4, each 80 pages. Price, each, 10 cents. 


GEMS OF SONG Large a of choicest songs—New and Old—160 
pages. 35 cents. 


HIGH SCHOOL GLEE AND CHORUS BOOK 
High School. 160 large pages. Price 50 cents, sample 35 cents. 


= Graded Course for Eight Months’ Work, and choice col- 
THE REGULUS {ection of School Songs. Cloth. 160 pages, 35c. 


Fine work for 
Grammar and 


We have dozens of others. Send for full list. 


A. FLANAGAN COMPANY, CHICAGO 


« Kelloga’s Elementary Psychology = 


By AMOS M. KELLOGG 


This book is for beginners. An attempt is made to exhibit the processes by 
which we know, by employing familiar examples and illustrations. It is a 
good book for high schools and for beginners in pedagogy before taking up 
a larger book. It will give clear elementary ideas about the operation of 
the mind. Questions are added to each chapter. Size, 6} x 44, 50 pages. 
Limp cloth covers. Price, 25 cents. 


E, L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 East oth Street, New York 
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“* Sound 
pedagogy is 
the source of 
its air of 
pleasing 
mastery.” 











Atlanta 





pressed brick. The school is designed to 
seat 1300 pupils andis so arranged that it 
can easily be made to accommodate 1500. 

The Technical evening school, which 
had such a successful existence last year, 
was opened again in school No. 1 on Oc- 
tober 3. The registration was 935. The 
mayor and superintendent were present 
and addressed the school. Skilled teach- 
ers are employed in all the classes. The 
subjects taught are mechanical and free 
hand drawing, elementary and advanced 
stenography, designing, clay modeling, 
geometry, algebra, English, book-keep- 
ing, typewriting, and architectural draw- 
ing. 

Great Colleges Fewer Students. 


Following the announcements from 
Cambridge and New Haven that there 
are fewer students in the academic depart- 
ments of Harvard and Yale than there 
were last year, comes a similar dispatch 


THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


If You Are Looking For A Grammar 


That connects language with life 
That deals with our mother-tongue for its practical value 
rather than for its scientific interest ? 


Let us tell you about a new text (Dr. C. Alphonso Smith’s) 
of which President Alderman of the University of Virginia 
says he has seen nothing better in twenty years. 


B. F. Johnson Publishing Company 


Richmond 


from Princeton. The academic classes 
in the latter university show a falling off 
of fifty-two. For many years each fall 
has seen an increaseof numbers over the 
preceding session at the three great East- 
ern universities, except, of course, dur- 
ing a year of business panic. It is evi- 
dent that some general cause is at work, 
the agreement of the fact at the colleg- 
iate centers forbids the supposition of a 
mere local accident. But what the nat- 
ure of the cause is does not yet ap- 
pear. 


Manitoba Teachers Meet. 


The teachers of the northwestern and 
southwestern districts of the province of 
Manitoba held their convention recently 
at Winnipeg. Mayor Sharpe, of Winni- 
peg, welcomed the teachers to the city in 
a most agreeable address. 

Mr. Gough, of Carman, spoke on the 
subject of the school library. Mr. Gough 
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regarded the library as an integral part 
of all true school apparatus, and it was 
the duty of the school board to provide it 
as much as it was its duty to provide the 


blackboards and the crayons. But until 
the school boards appreciated their duty 
in this respect, the teachers were ex- 
horted to use their own best endeavors 
to get a library, and some practical hints 
to this end were given. 


Mr. Gough pointed out that the library 
was not merely to be used as an illustra- 
tion of the class lessons. The teacher 
should endeavor to have the children han- 
dle it in such a way that they could, in 
after life, choose their reading wisely for 
themselves, the reading which rightly in- 
terpreted life. 


Mr. MeNevin, of Dominion City, read 
a valuable paper on poetic literature, and 
the session closed with a scholarly arti- 
cle on ‘‘Education,’’ by Miss McKay, 
also of Dominion City. 











A COMPLETE COURSE IN 


LANGUAGE, GRAMMAR 
AND COMPOSITION :: 


Office Methods and 
Practical Bookkeeping 


is peculiarly adapted to high school needs and 
as a result is widely used by the best high 
schools of the country. We could refer you 
to many superintendents in whose judgment 
you would have confidence as to its superior- 
ity. Will you organize a class in the subject 
this year? Ifso, let us tell you of the merits 
of the work and why you ought to use it. A 
postal card stating when the class is to be 
organized and the length of the course will 
bring you full information. 

LYONS’ COMMERCIAL LAW, MODERN BUSI- 
NESS SPELLER AND MODERN COMMERCIAL 
ARITHMETIC are three other books commend- 
ed for your consideration. Your correspond- 
ence is solicited. 





REED’S 
INTRODUCTORY LANGUAGE WORK 


REED AND KELLOGG’S 
GRADED LESSONS IN ENGLISH 


REED AND KELLOGG’S 
HIGHER LESSONS IN ENGLISH 


By ALONZO REED, A. M., Formerly Instructor in English Grammar in the 
Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn; and BRAINARD KELLOGG, LL. D., 
Dean of the Faculty, and Professor of the English Language and Literature 
in the Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn. 


Reed and Kellogg’s Graded Lessons in Englash and Higher Lessons in English have 
been. for nearly a quarter of a century, the most successtul text-books on grammar 
and composition published in this country. The widespread introduction of the 
books and their remarkable vitality have been the cause of much comment in the 
educational world, among school book publishers as well as among teachers, 

The latest revised editions of **Graded”’ and “Higher Lessons” have fully sustained 
the reputation of the older works, and are offered to progressive teachers everywhere 
with entire confidence that they will meet acceptably the demands for modern text- 
books on grammar and composition, 

A more recent addition 1o the series is ‘Introductory Language Work,” which, 
with **Graded’’ and ‘‘Higher Lessons in English,”’ offers a complete course in lan- 
guage lessons, grammar, and composition, beginning with the child’s third year in 
school and ending with the entrance to the high school, 

More than 7,000,000 copies of the Reed and Kellogg books have been sold, and 
their annual sale is steadily increasing. 
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Educational New England. 


At arecent meeting of the Harvard 
faculty, it was voted to allow an under- 
graduate who lacks but one course of fin- 
ishing the ye je courses necessary for 
his degree of bachelor of arts, to be re- 
ceived as a candidate for the degree of 
master of arts. Heretofore the candi- 
date for the M. A. had to be already a 
holder of the bachelor’s degree. This 
change will make it possible for a man 
to receive both the arts degrees in four 
_ and still remain identified with his 
class. 


The inauguration of William E. Hunt- 
ington, Ph. D., L.L. D., as president of 
Boston university, took place on Oct. 25, 
amid an impressive assemblage. The 
Rev. Dr. Edward Everett Hale, chaplain 
to the U. S. Senate, conducted the re- 
sponsive readings, after which President 

aymond, of Wesleyan university, of- 
fered prayer. Addresses were made by 
Governor Bates of Massachusetts, Mayor 
Collins of Boston, President Eliot of 
Harvard, and the Rev. Daniel A. Good- 
sell, bishop of the Methodist church. 
The inaugural address of President Hunt- 
ington was entitled ‘‘The University 
and the Public.’’ 


Prof. P. P. Claxton, of the University 
of Tennessee, was one of the speakers at 
the Twentieth Century club dinner in 
Boston on Oct. 15. The other speakers 
were the bishop of Western Texas and 
the bishop of Porto Rico. 


President Eliot of Harvard has recent- 
ly intimated to the public press that 
the Harvard Institute of Technology 
committee which is endeavoring to form- 
ulate a plan for the affilliation of the In- 
stitute of Technology, is making progress, 
and will probably soon arrive at an 
acceptable conclusion. The plan must 
then be submitted to the governing 


. 


DECIDE QUICKLY 


Protection, 





bodies of the two institutions. The tech- 
nology alumni have been promised an 
opportunity to vote on the measure, and 
it is possible that a similar privilege may 
be given to the Harvard alumni. 


With the exception of the Law school 
and the Bussey institute of horticulture, 
all the schools of Harvard university 
show a decreased attendance as compared 
with last year. While more exacting stand- 
ards of admission may have something 
to do with this decrease, the university 
authorities are inclined to attribute it to 
the increasing excellence of the Western 
universities. Western boys who in former 
years would have come to Harvard, now 
remain for the higher education in their 
own states. It will be recalled that THE 
SCHOOL JOURNAL noted recently a similar 
falling off in the entering class this year 
at Yale. 


Miss Leavitt, of the Harvard observa- 
tory, has discovered a new variable star 
of the Algol type in the region of Sagit- 
tarius. Algol variables are rare. 


Judge Percival Bonney, president of 
the board of instruction of Colby college, 
announced at a recent college function 
that as soon as sufficient money is ob- 
tained for the erection of a recitation 
hall, the women of Colby would have a 
separate college of their own. 


Refining Influences at Tufts. 


The annual ‘‘flag rush”’ at Tufts col- 
lege resulted, say the newspapers, in 
several students receiving severe scalp 
wounds, many others having their faces 
battered almost beyond recognition, the 
leader of the freshman class being carried 
from the field seriously injured. It is 
reported that the feminine portion of the 
audience were much delighted and showed 
their plzasure with great demonstration. 


These Tufts young ladies are worthy suc- 
cessors of the estimable gentlewomen who 
so frequently graced the Roman amphi- 
theater, and turned their thumbs down. 
It had been rashly supposed that such 
strenuous womanhood was beyond recall. 


Mr. Bryce at Brown. 


For the second time Brown university 
has been honored by a visit from Hon. 
James Bryce, M. P., the famous English 
historian and traveler, author of ‘‘The 
Holy Roman Empire’’ and ‘‘The Ameri- 
can Commonwealth.’’ Before an enthu- 
siastic audience which crowded Sayles hall 
to the doors Mr. Bryce delivered an ad- 
dress Tuesday afternoon, on ‘‘ The Place 
of Roger Williams in Church and State.”’ 
In an eloquent introductory address 
President William H. P. Faunce said, 
‘Without the slightest exaggeration we 
may say that there is no living English- 
man whom we could welconfe more 
heartily to Brown university than we 
welcome Mr. James Bryce, for it is he 
who has interpreted America to herself.”’ 
He referred to Mr. Bryce and Mr. John 
Morley (now visiting in this country) as 
two men ‘‘associated in love of letters, 
in devotion to historical study, in un- 
quenchable faith in democracy and hu- 
man freedom,’’ and expressed the hope 
that Mr. Morley might also visit Provi- 
dence before his return. 

In the introduction to his address Mr. 
Bryce referred to the pleasant memories 
associated with his first visit to the Uni- 
versity under the presidency of Dr. Rob- 
inson. The address was a highly inter- 
esting historical résumé of the evolution 
of the doctrine of separation of church 
and state, tracing it from its seed in the 
New Testament, thru the Roman Empire, 
the Middle Ages, andthe Reformation, to 
its full fruition under Roger Williams at 
Providence. 





Don't let your new books and books in good 
condition go into the scholars’ hands without 
when you can have all the articles for both inside and outside pro- 
tection at the small expense of only 3 per cent. of the cost of the 
books and make them last 60 to 100 per cent. longer. 


THE HOLDEN BOOK COVER 


for outside protection is made of an absolutely pure, plain finished 
leatherette—it wears like leather and is waterproof and germproof. 


You have time to get these Book Covers and the Holden Self-Binders— 





to fasten loose leaves firmly at once—and the Holden Transparent Paper— 
to repair torn leaves instantly— 


NOW IS THE TIME TO ORDER! 


The Dirt and Wear of a Year goes on the Cover. You can remove the Soiled 
Cover and transfer the books in a clean condition. 

We ship annually Millions of Book Covers and Thousands of Dozens 
of our Quick Repairing Material because— 


WE SAVE SCHOOL BOARDS MONEY! 


by making the books last longer and keeping them cleaner, and because we have 
only ONE PRICE to all School Boards. Send for full information. 
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EAGLE STEEL PENS 


Have been most extensively adopted because they are Most Durable, Most Uniform, 


Most Economic. 


Supervisors and Teachers prefer them because they are never at variance with the 


demands of progress. Eagle Pens always have Smooth Points. 
They are made in a large variety of patterns to meet all requirements with exactitude. 
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‘*There had been many voices,’’ he 
said, ‘‘to proclaim that civil authority 
had no right to govern conscience as 
early as the fourteenth century. It was 
implicit in the principles of the Reforma- 
mation, but unhappily the reformers did 
not see that their principles should have 
carried them to the doctrine of separa- 
tion of church and state.’’ 

_ Following are some of his more strik- 
ing sentences: 


*‘That civil authority and religious low 


authority, the church and the state, 
ought to be permanently dissociated, is 
an axiom not only of civic policy, but of 
church government.’’ 


‘‘Roger Williams was not alone among 
the Puritan fathers in having a conscience; 
indeed, some of them hadtoo much con- 
science. He was not a great thinker, 
nor strikingly original, but tenacious and 
resolute. e grasped his principle with 
extraordinary firmness, he was even dis- 

utatious; yet he never lost his temper, 
+ was gentle andsweet-souled, and even 
the grim Puritans of the Bay State had 
to acknowledge that he was a ‘dear fel- 


‘‘There is plenty of workstill in deter- 
mining the true limits of the freedom of 
conscience. What isconscience? How far 
does it go? What are the limits to that 


borderland where conscience conflicts 
with public interest? There are those 
who for conscience’s sake indulge in poly- 
gamy; others who refuse to call in the 
gg or who violate public rules of 

ealth. How far shall a man be allowed 
to follow his conscience in matters of 
this sort?’’ 

‘The principle of the liberty of con- 
science will prevail, for two reasons: 
First, because the New Testament shows 
that it is the essence of Christianity, and 
second, because history shows that it is 
the safest and best principle to follow.”’ 

““The lamp kindled by Roger Williams 
on the banks of the Seekonk has spread 
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Adjustable School DesKs are endorsed and their use advocated by the most ad= 
vanced educators in the land. Wherever tried, und their merits proved, no other school desks 
can be sold. 

The most improved and modern adjustable desks known are made at the world’s center ot 
school furniture enterprise and improvement, viz. : 


GRAND RAPIDS SCHOOL FURNITURE WORKS, 


Works: Grand Rapids, Mich. Western Sales Office: 
Cor, Wabash Ave, and Waghington St,, Chicago 


Eastern Sales Office: 
22 West 18th St., NEW YORK, 
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THE PERRY PICTURES 


A Large Number of Thanksgiving Subjects 





THE WORLD’S GREAT PAINTINGS. BEAUTIFUL FOR CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 
ONE CENT EACH for 25 or more; 120 for $1.00. 
Assorted as desired; size, 
54x8. (The one-cent pictures are about three times the size of this Sistine 
Madonna.) Catalogue of a thousand small pictures and four 5}x8 pictures 
for two-cent stamp, during November, if you mention Primary School. 
Send 25 cents for 25 beautiful Art Subjects or art booklet ‘‘ Madonnas’’, 
or 25 Madonnas or 25 for children; or 50 cents for 11 Extra Size, 10x12; or 


$1.00 for The Perry Magazine one year, monthly, except July and August. 
Send for particulars of our Premium Offer. 
BOX 17 


THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY navies, Mass. 


TREMONT TEMPLE, BOSTON 3 Send all mail orders to Malden. 146 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORE 
Send for Catalogue NOW, so as to select early for Christmas Gifts 








its light and illumined the minds of 
Christian men all over the world.’’ 

‘‘The discoverer of great principles is 
of the greatest service to mankind, but 
he also serves who can receive such great 
principles, live by them, and teach oth- 
ers to do the same.”’ 








State Supt. Delos Fall, of Michigan. 


The chapel at Barnard college has been 
enriched by a fine organ, whose aid in the 
services is much appreciated by the stu- 
dents. The organ was given to the col- 
lege by Mr. Robert Ogden, in the name of 
the firm of John Wanamaker. 


This letter was recently received from 
an Alaskan miner, by a London firm: 
‘*Gentlemen—Enclosed you will find an 
envelope, which you will tear up in small 
pieces and place in a glass of water. Let 
stand for an hour, then stir and drain off 
slowly ; add more water and drain, and 
you will find thirty grains of gold, for 
which you will send me stylographic pen 
wrapped up in late newspaper.’’ The 

old was worth $1.25, and the pen was 

uly forwarded. (Geyer’s ‘‘Stationer.’’) 





W. S. Rowley, M. D., Cleveland, O., 
writes: I take great pleasure in saying 
that I have found antikamnia tablets 
very valuable in both acute and chronic 
rheumatism, also in all forms of neural- 
gia, and as yet I have not seen any de- 
pressant action. I prescribe antikamnia 
in five-grain tablets, giving one every 
two or three hours.—North American 
Practitioner. 
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Geometric Problems 
A Text-Book For Constructibe Dralving 


All teachers who are obliged to prepare students for Regents Examin- 
ations should have them supplied with this book; it covers twelve of the prob- 
lems and thirty of the working drawings and patterns called for in the New 
Regents Course in Drawing with fifteen pages of definitions. 


- - -30 


Price per copy 


Text-Books of Art Education 


A new series of Text-Books for pupils’ individual use containing beauti- 
ful illustrations in Color and in Black and White with accompanying text. 

Teachers Manual now ready, covering Books One to Five, and present- 
ing an Outline of Lessons for each week of school. 


Manual per copy - - 25 


Illustrated Prospectus sent upon request 


The Prang Educational Company 


113 University Place - ° - New York 





SELF CULTURE FOR TEACHERS. 


it is a pleasure to us to put in the hands of earnest, ambitious teachers the unique magazine 
EDUCATIONAL FounvATtONS which is rich in the best thoughts of the leading educators. The pro- 
gram for the coming vear will be most attractive and profitable. nly $1.50 a Year. 


LC. L. KE-LLOGG & CO.. 61 East Ninth St., New York 
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The Greater New York. 


The board of estimate and apportion- 
ment has approved the issue of three 
hundred thousand dollars worth of bonds 
for the erection of fire escapes on all the 
schools. The building committee of the 
board of education has ordered the prep- 
aration of plans. 


New rules governing the cases of ab- 
sence, with pay, of teachers will shortly 
be promulgated by the board of superin- 
tendents. 

_The Queens Borough Teachers’ asso- 
ciation has elected the following officers 
for the coming year: Pres., John Holley 
Clark, Flushing high school; First Vice- 
Pres., Margaret Scott, P. S. No. 9; 
Second Vice-Pres., Thomas J. Duncan, P. 
S. No. 58; Rec. Secy., Albert Meras, P. S. 
No. 14; Cor. Secy., Mary L. Lyles, P. S. 
No. 22; Treas., George H. Dilcline, P. S. 
No. 48; Board of Directors, John F. 
Quigley, P. S. No. 1; Nellie E. Simons, 
P. S. No. 4; Elizabeth Hagan, P. S. No. 
8; Arthur C. Mitchell, P. S. No. 16; 
Jessie F. Brass, P. S. No. 14; Clara E. 
Bell, P. S. No. 20; Agnes A. Lawlor, P. 
S. No. 27; Agnes E. Smith, P. S. No. 57; 
Ruth E. Murphy, P. S. No. 34; William 
Gilman, P. S. No. 8. 


Superintendents O’Brien, Davis, and 
Meleney have been appointed a commit- 
tee to take a census of the sittings in the 
local schools. 


Dr. Thomas M. Balliet, dean of the 
New York university School of Pedagogy, 
delivered a lecture on the principles and 
methods of education before the Brook- 
lyn Teachers’ association on Oct. 26. 
Other addresses in the series, whose 
dates have not yet been announced, will 
be delivered by Mr. Hamilton Mabie, Dr. 
David Eugene Smith of Teachers college, 
and Superintendent Gustave Strauben- 
mueller. 


Associate City Supt. Andrew W. Ed- 
son has been directed by the committee 
on supplies of the board of education 
to take charge of the city’s educational 
exhibit at the St. Louis exposition thru 
the month of November, and to return 
the material to the city at the close of 
the fair. Mr. Edson is to make a report 
to the board on the best educational 
features to be found in the exhibit of 
other cities and countries. 


Miss Margaret A. Regan, principal of 
school No. 113, at 1,893 Seventh avenue, 
has been transferred to school No. 107 on 
West Forty-sixth street. Miss Mary F. 
Maguire has been appointed principal of 
school No. 113,and Miss Anna A.MecNulty, 
principal of school No. 129, on East 
Twenty-ninth street. 


A large number of friends gathered 
last week to felicitate the Rev. George 
Beckett and Mrs. Beckett upon the cele- 
bration of their diamond wedding. Dr. 


Beckett was for twenty-one years the 
principal of the Columbia institute at 
Columbia, Tennessee, the oldest institu- 
tion for the higher education in the en- 
South, having been founded by 


tire 


Bishop Otey of Tennessee and Bishop 
Polk of Louisiana, seventy years ago. 
Dr. Beckett has reached his eighty- 
seventh year, and Mrs. Beckett is eighty, 
but as both are in excellent health and 
take the keenest interest in all affairs of 
life, their friends anticipate the celebra- 
tion ten years hence of another joyous an- 
niversary. Many messages of congratu- 
lation were received from all over the 
South, where Dr. Beckett is widely 
known as an educator. 


A new corporation has taken over the 
affairs of the old Berkeley school, and 
the capital stock is being delivered. All 
creditors of the school who assented to 
the reorganization have been invited to 
present their claims and receive at pres- 
= ten per cent. of the amount due 
them. 


No Return of the Rod. 


The committee on elementary schools 
of the board of education decided by a 
decisive majority, at their meeting on 
October 25, not to recommend the re- 
establishment of corporal punishment in 
the public schools. 

The committee gave a full hearing last 
June to both sides, when reports were 
presented from the principals of schools 
on the subject. Of 268 principals whose 
opinions were asked, 223 answered in 
favor of corporal punishment. The Brook- 
lyn Teachers’ Association also supported 
the movement. 

At the meeting of the committee, 
Superintendent Maxwell led in the attack 
on the return of corporal punishment, de- 
claring that such a power, however sur- 
rounded with restrictions and safeguards, 
would be abused, and that to reintro- 
duce the rod into the New York schools 
would be a backward step in education. 
Only three commissioners voted for the 
resolution, which allowed the punishment 
with certain restrictions. 


The East Side Objects. 


A meeting composed of two thousand 
persons, took place at the Educational 
Alliance, East Broadway and Jefferson 
streets, on the evening of October 238, to 

rotest against the recent decision of the 
banad of education to transport fifteen 
hundred children each day from the east 
side of the city to the partially empty 
schools on the west side. 

Gregory Weinstein, of the East Side 
Civic club, spoke most decidedly against 
this contemplated transference of the 
children. 

Dr. David Blaustein, superintendent of 
the Educational Alliance, pointed out that 
one of the disadvantages of the proposed 
scheme was that the children, who are 
mostly of the Jewish faith, would, if 
forced to travel to the west side schools, 
be unable to attend the daily morning 
services in the synagogues or the Hebrew 
schools in the evening. Most Jewish 
parents insist upon their children doing 
this. 

The Rev. Dr. Radin and the Rev. Dr. 


William M. Donohue, the latter said to be 
the oldest clergyman on the east side, 
spoke also. Dr. Radin advocated atem- 
porary use of the churches and syna- 
gogues for school purposes. 

Resolutions were adopted condemning 
the method designed by the board of 
education, and favoring instead, as a 
means for doing away with part-time 
classes, the erection of temporary school 
buildings under the Williamsburg bridge 
approach from Lewis street to East 
street, and in a portion of the corpora- 
tion yard at Rivington and Mangin 
streets. These spaces are under the 
park department and are said to be am- 
ple to accommodate the fifteen hundred 
children whom the board of education 

lans to send so far away from their 

omes. Resolutions were also adopted 

calling for a speedy erection in the 
midst of the congested district of perma- 
nent school buildings sufficient to cure 
forever the inability to give all the chil- 
dren of that neighborhood full time in- 
struction. A committee of five was 
appointed to appear before the board of 
education and ot all Mayor McClellan. 


Religious Education Exhibition. 


The Teachers college of Columbia uni- 
versity will hold an exhibition in the field 
of religious education at the Educational 
Museum of the college, for the two 
weeks beginning on October 28, to which 
everybody is invited. The exhibition 
will include a display of text-books for 
religious instruction, teaching equi - 
ment for Sunday school classes, and the 
modern pedagogical methods adapted to 
the Sunday i Numerous addresses 
will be made in connection with the ex- 
hibition, among others, ‘‘The Sunday 
School Judged in the Light of the Day 
School,’’ by Dr. Thomas N. Balliet, dean 
of the New York University School of 
Pedagogy, and ‘‘ The ome chool Plant 
and Teaching Equipment,’’ by William W. 
Smith, secretary of the Sunday school 
commission, diocese of New York. 


Mr. Edward N. Jones Selected. 


Edward N. Jones, first assistant in the 
New York training school for teachers, 
has been nominated by the board of su- 
perintendents for the vacant principal- 
ship of the school. The committee on 
high and training schools approved the 
recommendation at its meeting on Octo- 
ber 24. 

Mr. Jones was born in Oneida county 
and isa graduate of Hamilton college. 
For nine years he was superintendent of 
the schools of Saratoga, and then for six 
years he was connected with the Platts- 
burg state normal school. Mr. Jones 
left Plattsburg to accept the first assist- 
ancy of the training school for teachers 
of this city six years ago. He has been 
acting principal since May 1 last. 

Many candidates have been presented 
for this office, and much interest in the 
selection has been aroused in educational 
circles in New York. 





FOR RESTORING BRAIN POWER 


Che brain ts weakened by either mental or bodily excesses. 


This is an age of mental overwork and worry. 





A speciai food to nourish and keep the nerves strong, the brain ciear and vigorous, is an absolute 


VITALIZED PHOSPHITES 


necessity. For this 


formulated by the iate Dr, samuel &. Percy in 18/2 has been found wonderfully efficacious. 


lt is derived 


from the vital or nerve-feeding princip'e of the ox brain and wheat germ, the very elements to restore 
brain and nerve power without the aid of injurious drugs or narcotics 


“| have used and highly recommend CROSBY’S VITALIZED PHOSPHITES.” 


—Rt. Rev. HoRATIO PoTTER, D.D., Late Bishop of New York. 


Prepared and sen! by mail (81.00 postpaid) by 


DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLET FREE 


Rly & 


CROSBY’S COLD AND CATARRH CURE 


56 West 25th St., 
New York City 


Che best remedy in existence for cold in the 
head and sore toroat. By mail, 50 cents. 
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Literary Items. 


The Macmillan Company will publish 
in a few weeks all the various addresses 
delivered by the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury during his recent visit to the United 
States. he title of His Grace’s book 
will be, ‘‘The Christian Opportunity.”’ 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have issued 
a new edition of Shakespeare’s Son- 
nets, edited by Canon Beeching of 
Westminster Abbey, formerly lecturer 
in English literature at Trinity college, 
University of Cambridge. In his intro- 
duction, the canon combats the theory 
that the sonnets are merely conventional 
exercises addressed’ to a patron. This 
will probably arouse an _ interesting 
Shakespearean controversy. 


The Old Corner Bookstore, Boston, has 
issued a translation of thirty-five of the 
greatest of the Latin hymns by the Right 
Rev. James H. Van Buren, bishop of 
Porto Rico. It is needless to say that 
the translations are scholarly and ren- 
dered into choice English. Bishop Van 
Buren’s learning made those two facts 
certain. But it is equally important that 
translations of poetry should have about 
them the poetic quality, and that qual- 
ity scholarship, however massive, does 
not assure. ut Bishop Van Buren’s 
verses seem to go of themselves, they 
are genuine poetry, and it is a pleasure 
to read these productions snatched from 
the engrossing cares of an exacting mis- 
sionary field. Dean Wright of Yale has 
written a preface for the hymns. 


Dr. Bennett’s Latin Series. 


Few teachers, not to mention pupils, 

in secondary schools can even hope ever 
to visit and look upon the remains of the 
Roman Forum or any other of the inter- 
esting monuments of ancient Rome. It 
is, therefore, well that the text-books on 
Cicero’s Orations which are provided for 
the pupils in such schools serve as far as 
= to represent the scenes of the 
iterary life of the Romans. In the re- 
cently issued edition of Bennett’s Ora- 
tions of Cicero, great care hes been taken 
to present as accurately as possible to 
the eye of the pupil both a restoration 
and ground plan of the Forum as it prob- 
ably appeared at the time Cicero deliv- 
ered his famous invectives against Cati- 
line in the senate chamber of the Roman 
people. 

This por to transport the mind of 
the pupil to the environments of the per- 
sons and events about which he is study- 
ing, is altogether a happy one and will 
doubtless result in more satisfactory 
work than could otherwise be secured. 
There are numerous restorations of the 
Roman Forum as it appeared three hun- 
dred years after Cicero’s time, but what 
Dr. Bennett has done is to give us the 
first restoration of that famous part of 
Ancient Rome at the very time when the 
stirring events about which we are read- 
ing so much today, and which especially 
concern the student of Cicero’s Orations, 
were enacted. Other features of this 
edition which class it not merely as an- 
other of many similar books of recent 

ublication, give it a peculiar prominence 

ecause of the unmistakable clearness of 
its statements and the abundance of in- 
formation which the pupil—not the 
scholar —should know. It is distinctly a 
text-book which has been made in recog- 
nition of the pupil’s needs rather than 
those of the teacher. When editors at- 
tempt to display their own erudition in 
text-books for pupils in secondary schools, 
rather than to hew to the line of actual 
needs of those who for the first time are 
to study the subjects of which those 
books treat, they truly miss the mark to- 
wards which they aim. Dr. Bennett’s 
habit of mind, as exhibited in his already 
famous Latin Grammar, published less 
than ten years ago, has enabled him to 





B Brown's Famous Pictures 


Reproduction of Famous Paintings by Old and Modern 
Masters, Portraits of Famous People and Homes, Historical 
Pictures, etc For Picture Study, Language, Literature, 
History, Geography, and School-room Decoration, 2200 Sub- 
jects in Black and White or Sepia. Size 34ex8. 


ONE CENT EACH. _ 120 for $1.00 


} Also 750 Subjects in Miniature, at twofor one cent. Large 
i Size Pictures, Wall Pictures, etc. Our new 48 page cata- 
i} logue with 1000 small illustrations und two sample pictures 
} sent for 2-cent stamp. 

Our New Catalogue of School Supplies, Souvenirs, Reward 
—_ a Cards, Stencils, Booklets and Aids sent free en ap- 


EG. P. Brown § Zo, = © Beverly, Mass. 
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; of PARKER P. SIMMONS added to ; 
; present New York City Supply List for 1905 ; 
1612 OBJECT LESSONS ON THE HUMAN BopDy ~ - . - .25 
1615 O’NEILL’S PUNCTUATION - - - - - - - - .40 
355 Preck’s GRAMMAR SCHOOL ARITHMETIC - - - - - .62 
2877  HoBB’S PLANE GEOMETRY - - - - - . - .63 
2877A HoBB’S PLANE AND SOLID GEOMETRY - - - - - $1.04 ; 

Can be obtained from Depository after January Ist 
PARKER P. SIMMONS, PUBLISHER : 
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STOP FORGETTING 








EVERY Here is a Scientific System of Mem- 
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NEEDS THIS ery, and will, just as physical exercise 
GREAT BOOK | Will, develop the — A few minutes 
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call instantly names, faces, facts, 
methods; you can concentrate your mind, think more clearly, 
memorize more readily, do more and better mental work. 

Dr. Pick was the greatest authority, and thousands 
profited by his lectures. His book ($2.00) will do more = hee 
than an expensive course of lessons. Send for Pick’s Memory Culture to 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 E. 9th STREET, NEW YORK 
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Catarrh 


Is a constitutional disease 
originating in impure blood 
and iring constitutional 
treatment acting through 
and purifying the blood for 
its radical and permanent 
cure. Be sure to take 


Hood's Sarsaparilla 


Nasal and other local forms of catarrh 
are quickly relieved by Catarriets, 
which allay inflammation and deodorize 
discharge. 

Hood’s Sarsaparilla, all $1. 

Catarrlets, mail order only, cts. 

For testimonials of remarkable cures 
send for our Book on Catarrh, No. 4. 

C. L Hood Co., Lowell, Mass, 
| N Kis: Ba:bour Tablet Ink Co. 
Evansville, Ind. 


BY HAVING PROPER LIGHT 


Easily accomplished by using 
‘*JOHNSON’S WINDOW SHADE ADJUSTER” 








In TABLET FORM 
Best and Cheapest for SCHOOLS 
For sale by all school supply houses or 














It is now used in hundreds of school 
buildings. 


—— 
7. « 


lt works perfectly 
on a special pattern 
of window stop. 

Send for “ free sam- 
ple’’ of stop, and ask 


JOHNSON'S 
SHADE 
ADJUSTER 


your architect to 
specify it for your 
new building. . Our 
==sj [stops cost nothing 


Ordinary shade roller 
adjusted as desired 





extra. 





No rods or chains to get out of order. 
Simplicity its great success. 33 3 





Write Us To-Day For Booxtert 


R. R. JOHNSON, MFGR. 


167 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO 


SCHOOL BUILDINGS A 
SPECIALITY 


Latest and most up-to-date plans and 
a for new buildings or remod- 
eling. 

Plans submitted and estimates furnished 
free of charge. 

Correspondence solicited from School 
Boards and Trustees. 


Reference furnished 
E. L. RORAPAUGH 


ARCHITECT 
Smithville Flats, Chenarro Co., N. “. 





Prices reasonable 





q= feurteen years we have published Our Times ex- 
pressly for teachers and schools, It isthe pioneercur. 
rent history on mat a month, 50c. a year. 
whole world right up to date—current events, current 
thought, inventions, discoveries, etc. Puts life into the 
study of geography and history ei keeps you 
yourself and your 

Subscribers ee it for 40c. 

and use it in 
joing. q 
ork, 


pupils as no book does. 
with this paper. Send us a club (40c. eac 
= schoo! this year, as thousands are 

ELLOGG & Co., 61 East Ninth Street, New 





interpret with remarkable precision the 
scope of the pupil’s need as the pupil 
himself experiences it, and to satisfy that 
need in terms that are at once clear, | 
concise, comprehensive. 

It will interest many to know that. 
with the publication of the forthcoming | 
edition of Virgil’s Aineid which Dr. Ben- | 
nett’s publishers now have at press, he | 
will have edited a complete series of | 
Latin books for secondary schools—all | 
based upon the same principles of editor- 
ship which so strikingly and successfull 
characterized his Latin Grammar. Eac 
book in the series appears to be so har- 
moniously related to the others in the 
series that the whole exhibits a unifica- 
tion seldom seen in series of text-books 
on any subject. Dr. Bennett’s underly- 
ing thought seems to be to get pupils to 
recognize the study of Latin not only as 
dealing with language and grammar, but 
also as concerned with history, oratory, 
poetry, and human life. 


Association Notes. 


The Association of History Teachers of 
the Middle States and Maryland will con- 
vene at the Washington square building 
of New York university on March 10 and 
11, 1905. Officers: Pres. Supt. J. H. Van 
Sickle of Baltimore; Vice-Pres., Prof. 
M. S. Brown of New York university; 
Sec’y-Treas., Prof. E. H. Castle, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia university; Coun- 
cil, these and Prof. Lucy M. Salmon, 
Vassar college; C. J. Geer, Shady Side 
academy, Pittsburg; Prof. C. G. Hull, 
Cornell university; Prof. C. A. Herrick, 
Central high school, Philadelphia; P. O. 
Robinson, High School of Commerce 
New York City. 


The Association of Colleges and Pre- 
near Schools of the Middle States and 

aryland will meet on Nov. 25 and 26 at 
Princeton, N.J. Following are the officers: 
Pres., Dr. Truman J. Backus, Packer 
Collegiate institute, Brooklyn; Vice- 
Presidents, Dean Laura D. Gill, Barnard 
college, Columbia university, Prin. 
Charles W. Evans, East Orange (N. J.) 
high’ school, President Swain of Swarth- 
more college, Prin. Harlan Updegraff, 
Baltimore Girls’ Latin school, Prof. J. 
MacBride Sterrett, George Washington 
university; Sec’y, Prof. Arthur Hobson 
Quinn, University of Pennsylvania; 
Treas. , Prof. John B. Kieffer, Franklinand 
Marshall college. The executive commit- 
tee consists, in addition to the president, 
the secretary and treasurer, of President 
Remsen of Johns Hopkins university, 
Prof. Ames of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Mr. Charles H. Wheelock of the 
University of the State of New York, 
and Principal William M. Birdsall, Phila- 
delphia Girls’ high school. 


The Directors’ Department of the 
Pennsylvania State Educational associa- 
tion will meet at Harrisburg on Februar 
8 and 9, 1905. The officers are: Pres., E. 
S. Hassler, Grove City; Vice-Presidents, 
H. M. Lessig, Pottstown, J. A. McMil- 
lan, Carnegie; Josiah Cope, Lincoln uni- 
versity; Rec. Sec’y,D. S. Best, Allentown; 
Cor. Sec., Rev. A. M. Keifer, Greenville; 
Treas., James W. Howarth, Glen Riddle; 
Executive Committee, William M. Bowen, 
Chester; S. M. Wakefield, Red Stone; A. 
H. Bell, Greensburg; Dr. M. L. Hershey, 
Harrisburg; H. W. Shick, Reading. 


The State Teachers’ asssociation of 
New Jersey will hold its next meeting on 
Dec. 27, 28 and 29. The officers are: 
Pres., W. Collom Cook, Mount Holly; 
Vice-Presidents, Ellsworth Shafto, Gar- 
field, and Miss Eliza E. Jaquett, Salem; 
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The Todd Adjustable Hand Loom 





Send for descriptive circulars of looms and weaving 
materials and booklet ‘‘ How to Make Hammocks ” 


TODD & TODD, 


Inventors and Manufacturers. 
730 E. 18th ST., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 
KLIP BINDER 


i The KLIPS and the Cover from the 
go KLIP BINDER. You can cover a 
Yj magazine or bind a volume in ten 
seconds. Instantly removable. Sam- 
le dozen Klips, with keys, mailed 
or 75 cents. Cover price-list free 


H. H. BALLARD 
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founded in 1890, Suc- 
cessful graduates 
everywhere. Ap- 
proved by barand 
law colleges. 3 
courses. College, 
Preparatoryand 
Business law. 
Liberal terms, 
Specialoffer now. 
Catalogue free. 
Sprague Correspondence School of Law, 
375 Majestic Building, Detroit, Mich. 








MACK & CO., 


No. 18 Brown's Race 
Rochester, N.Y. 


Manvfacturers of the FAMOUS D. R. BAR» 
TON TOOLS, the most complete line of superi- 


dge tools for Training Schools in the United 
States. Wood Planes Chisels (all kinds), Addis 
pattern Carving Tools, etc. Catalogue Free. 


NEW BOOKS 


By WILLIAM J. SHEARER, A. M., Pd. D. 


Superintendent of Schools, Elizabeth, N. J. 


Morals and Manners. or Elements of Character and 
Conduct. 218 pages. $0.75. Already adopted in many 
public, private and parochial schools. 

Gems of Wisdom, from Bible, Literature and Pro- 
verbs. 272 pages. $1.00. Suitable for opening exer- 
cises and moral lessons. 

The Management and Training of Children. 237 
pages. $1.50. Especially adapted for city, county and 
state reading circles. 

Wisdom of the World. in Proverbs of All Nations. 
224 pages. $1.00. The best proverbs, arranged under 
more than six hundred subjects. 

Talks to Young Women on some Problems of Life. 
81.00. Jast the book to place in the hands of every 
young women 

The Grading of Schools. 218 pages. $1.50. The only 
book ever written on this important subject. 

Allare 12mo., handsomely bound in cloth and stamped 
in white leaf. Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 

Special offer—20 per cent. discount on two,—25 per 
cent. discount on three—3:}4 per cent. discount on four. 

Send for discriptive circular and for a very special pro- 
position to principals and teachers, 
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Pears 


The skin welcomes Pears’ 
Soap. It gently cleanses, 
freshens and _ beautifies. 
Never irritates nor acts 
harshly. 

Have you used Pears’ 


Soap? 


Get it anywhere. 


> For High Schocls, Academies, and Business Col- 
joges. opelling, Letter Writing, Typewriting, Kng- 
lish, Shorthand, Commercia) Law, thmetic, 
Bookkeeping, and Business Practice. Used in q 
Oe pagan scbools of every state. Wealso pub- ¢ 


ish a pocket dictionary containing 33,000 words. 
Illustrated catalogue free. ess. 


pTHE PRACTICAL TEXT BOOK COMPARY, 3 
483 Euclid Avenue,Cleveland, Obio. 
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HAS DESTROYED 


One of the largest 
watch case factor- 






Sos unheard-of Values. Send name, address & Exp. 
SIN Office & we will send 0.0.D., subject to 


Free. Elegant sass for husband , wife, son, daughter, lover or friend. Don’ 
let this wonderful opportunity pass. Greatest bargain on earth. Address 
AMERICAN WATCH & DIAMOND CO., 18$Main St,, La Grange, Ill, 





A Better Location 
Than Yours 


would be in the Land of Manatee, in Vir 
ginia, the Carolinas, Georgia or Florida, 
and we can prove it. 

Write for a copy of the special South. 
ern edition of the Seaboard Air Line 
Magazine, which is superbly illustrated 
and contains hundreds of specific oppor. 
tunities for profitable investment in the 
South and points out a desirable location 
for you, it matters not what your occu- 
pation. A list of orange groves, ban 
ana plantations, truck and fruit farm: 
forsale, will also be forwarded if desired. 


J. W. White 


General Industrial Agent, Portsmouth, Va. 


Seaboard Air Line Railway 


Double Your Salary 


by learning how to introduce our standard 
publications forteachers. Look around you 
and note that every teacher you know is 
taking one or more papers and reading edu- 
cational books. You can get this business. 
It will, if you are earnest and energetic, 
probably double your salary as a 
teacher and make you scores of pleasant 
friends. Write to-day to Agency Dept. 


E. L. KELLOGG 6 CO. 
61 East Ninth Street, New York. 











READERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE JOURNAL when communicat- 
ing with advertisers. 


Sec’y, Lewis C. Wooley, Trenton; Treas., 

William Rabenort, Paterson; Railroad 

Eee, Miss Sophia M. Braun, Eliza- 
eth. 


The next meeting of the Association of 
Teachers of Mathematics in the Middle 
States and Maryland will be held at 
Princeton, New Jersey, on Nov. 26. 
The officers are: Pres., Prof. D. E. 
Smith of Columbia university; Vice-Pres., 
Prof. H. B. Fine, of Princeton universi- 
ty; Sec’y, Arthur Schultze, High School 
of Commerce, New York City. 


INSOMNIA 


*T have been using Cascarets for Insomnia, with 
which I have been afflicted for over twenty years, 
and I can say that Cascarets have given me more 
relief than any other remedy [ have ever tried. I 
shall certainly recommend them to my friends as 
being all they are represented.” 

Thos. Gillard, Elgin Ill. 
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Fall of a Meteor. 


A meteor estimated to weigh three 
tons passed over St. Paul, Minn., recent- 
ly early in the morning and fell between 
the towns of Kenyon and Randolph, 
where it was discovered imbedded 30 
feet in the earth sizzling and steaming so 
that no one could approach it. Intense 
light and explosions are said to have at- 
tended its descent. 


Pleasant, Palatable, Potent, Taste Good, Do Good, 
Never Sicken, Weaken or Gripe, 10¢, 25c, 50c. Never 
sold in bulk. The genuine tablet stamped CCC, 

uaranteed to cure or your money back. 


Sterling Remedy Co., Chicago or N.Y. 597 


ANNUAL SALE, TEN MILLION BOXE 
RELIEF MAPS SYSTEMATIC COLLECTIONS 


Mineralogy, Geology, Zoology for 
Schoolsof all grades, Lantern slides, etc. 


The WASHINGTON SCHOOL COLLECTIONS, put up in 
strong, cloth-covered cases, and accompanied with model text- 
book, are easily in every respect the best and cheapest low-priced 
ave collections in the market. 40 Mineralsin good case, for $2.00. 40 
===. rocks with duplicate fragments, for $2.00. 24 types of invertebrates, 
for $3.50. Send for circulars. 


EDWIN E. HOWELL, 612 17th St., N. W., Washington, D.C. 


Commissioner HARRIS says: ‘‘ Every school in the United States, in 
my opinion, should have these collections.” 
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Broadway Ceniral Hotel 


Nos. 667 to 677 Broadway, cor. 3rd St., New York 





Altogether the Largest Hotel Property in New York, in close proximity to all the 
Fashionable Stores, Theatres, and Principal Attractions of the City. 


GRAND CENTRAL DEPOT Passengers can take Fourth Avenue Electric Cars 
direct to Bond Street, one block infront. PASSENGERS ARRIVING BY ANY 
OF THE FERRIES or either FOREIGN 
OR COASTWISE STEAMERS can take 
any Cross-Town Car, or walk to Broad- 
way and take Electric Cars direct to the 
Hotel, or, via the Sixth Avenue Elevated, 
stopping at Bleecker Street Station, 
three minutes from Hotel. 


The Central is run on both the Ainerican and 
Luropean Plans 


The Regular Tariff of Charges for each 























| ROR ERE RRR gageeee,. Person will be: 
IQCG : ForRoom Only - %1.00, $1.50 and $2.00 
el =e et wt “« 6 and Board, 2.50, 3.00, “ 3.50 
= BY ait “Single Meals- - - - - %5cents 


‘** Room with Parlor or Bath, Extra. 


Send for Large Colored Map of New York, Sree 


United States Hotel Jilly Haynes, Proprietor  paw'y central Hotel 
Boston Daniel C. Webb, Manager New York 
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ASK FOR CATALOG AND PRICES 


_ SCHOOL DESKS 


ASSEMBLY 
CHAIRS, 


CHURCH and 
HALL: SEATING, 


OFFICE and 
LIBRARY 
ea et Sac FURNITURE. 
Great variety of goods —Low prices. | 


‘A” E. H. STAFFORD MFG. CO., CHICAGO, 
(Not in the trust ) 


A Manager Wanted 


A Dusiness Opportunity 


We want a bright business man or woman to take the 
management of a branch of our Newspaper Subscription 
Agency. We pay & monthy salary and commission to 
our managers. Many have made handsome fortunes out 
of the Newspaper and Magazine Subscription business 
You can do the same. 

$1500.00 to $5000.00 per year 

We have a valuable business established in ¢ very 
couvty throughout every state. The business will be 
turned over to our ream po A big return the year 
around. Territory reserved by contract. Think of the 
many persons in your town and county taking papers 
and magazines by mail. [his business would mean a 
handsome profit to you. You can become independent 
Act quickly. Territory closing fast. Write us to-day. 
We will tell you all about our plan and give you refer- 
ences. You can begin work at once. 


Grumiaux News and Subscription Co. 
Incorporated. Capita: Stock, 200,000 
Le Roy, N. Y. 


20° 


A LB. IN 
SeLe. Lors 
Recutar 

Price 
. 33 CENTS 
BEST FANCY CREAMERY 


BUTTER AT COST 


The Great American Tea Co. 
31 & 33 VESEY ST., N. Y. 


P 0. BOX 289 TEL 24651 CORTLANDT 






























THE MOST DELIGHTFUL 
OF ALL TRIPS IS VIA: 


JOY LINE 


DIRECT STEAMER BETWEEN 


NEW YORK 
AND BOSTON 


THAT IS A SEAGOING PASSENGER 
STEAMSHIP; RUNS THROUGH WITH- 
OUT CHANGE. THE JOY LINE 
ALSO HAS A STEAMER EVERY 
WEEK DAY BETWEEN 


NEW YORK AnD 
PROVIDENCE 


RATES ALWAYS THE LOWEST 
EQUIPMENTanadSERVICE the BEST 


W. E. ARNOLD, G.P.A. 
PIER 35, EAST RIVER, NEW YORK | 


TELEPHONE: EIGHT HUNDRED ORCHARD | 


Dr.W.J. STEWART 


362 W. 23d St., New York City | 











Latest and mest pregressive metheds in 
dentistry. Preservation ef original teeth a 
apeciaity. Established 1868: Appointments | 
by mail er telephone in advance for visitere | 





Please mention this paper when writing. 


Current Magazines. 


The next volume of the Century will 
carry a series of articles by Melville E. 
Stone, the general manager of the Asso- 
ciated Press, describing the manner in 
which that remarkable organization col- 
lects the news of the entire world and 
distributes it to the leading newspapers 
of the United States. Mr. Stone’s arti- 
cles will be well sprinkled with good anec- 
dotes, and will be both pleasurable and 
instructive for that reading public for 
which the Associated Press does so much. 


M. H. Carter, in McClure’s for No- 
vember, discusses entertainingly what is 
in her opinion the one great problem in 
public school education, not courses of 
study, or methods of teaching, or sani- 
tary and esthetic surroundings, but—the 
parent. That is the real problem. The 
public school parent we have always 
with us. The writer describes the diverse 
varieties of parents, among whom public 
school teachers will recognize many old 
acquaintances, if not old friends. When 
we are almost completely swallowed up 
with melancholy at the contemplation of 
this list, the teacher-author somewhat 
revives us to a willingness to struggle on 
by adding that occasionally a rare species 
is discovered—the considerate parent. 


There are so many excellent things in 
the October Country Life in America, 
that it is hard to tell which is the most 
valuable or interesting. In ‘‘ Represen- 
tative Country Homes,’’ Ivy Wheeler 
Dow describes and illustrates many 
houses in the East and the West. It 
contains many hints for architects and 
home builders. The next two articles 
‘‘Windows and Window-Motives’’ and 
‘The House and the Garden’”’ are almost 
as elaborate. There are many other 
articles of live interest in this number. 


The October number of the House 
Beautiful opens with a house designed 
by a women; this is followed by a de- 
scription of wood-carvings in a western 
town; a presentation of Dutch colonial 
houses with many interesting photo- 
graphs; Philippine houses are portrayed 
and other matters discussed of value to 
those engaged in building houses and 
furnishing them; the number of both 
these seems to steadily increase. 


Masters in Art, Part 55, Volume 5, is 
devoted to Pintoricchio of the Umbrian 
school. The plates reproduce many of 
his pictures, including his ‘‘ Madonna,’’ 
his ‘‘ Journey of Moses,’’ his portrait of 
himself, and his ‘‘ Return of Ulysses.’’ 





A Blessing. 


Sancho Panza blessed the man who in- 
vented sleep. So do our leading society 
belles bless the memory of the late Dr. T. 
F. Gouraud, who taught them how to be 
beautiful. Everyone should do all in his 
power to supplement nature in adorning 
the person, and a fine complexion is not 
given to all; and just here art aids nature, 
and all who use Dr. T Gouraud’s 
Oriental Cream, or Magical Beautifier, 
know its value, and how the skin that is 
freckled, tanned, pimpled, or moth- 

atched can be made like the new born 
abe’s. To those who will use toilet 
preparations it is recommended by phys- 
icians, as the board of health has declared 


| it free from all injurious properties, and, 


as it is on sale atall druggists’, and fancy 
goods stores, it is an easy matter to give 
it a trial, and thus win the approbation 
of men, as well as the envy of ladies. 





Re t and Health for Mother and Child 

Mrs. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP has been used 
for OVER FIFTY YEARS b 
FRS for THEIR CHILDREN WHIL 
WITH PERFECT SUCCESS. It SOOTHES the 
CHIL", SOFTENS the GUMS, ALLAYS ALL PAIN, 
CURES WIND COLIC, and is the best remedy for 
DIARRHEA. Sold by drug ists in every part of the 
world. Be sure to ask for ‘‘ Mrs. Winslow's Soothing 
Sore. And take no other kind. Twenty-five cents a 

ottle. 
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SOL GY DRUGGISTS & GROCERS IMPORTED BY 
A KLIPSTEIN & CO. 
2 PEARL 8T. NEW YORE. 














BORATED 
TALCUM 


bat ositive Relief X= > 
CHAPPED HANDS, CHAFING, 











SPECIAL COMBINATION 


OFFERS 


The regular subscription price of Ghe 
School Jcurnal is $2.00 a year. For 
the benefit of NEW Subscribers who 
may wish valuable new educational books, 
we make the following Special Prices, 
good for one month from the date of this 
paper. Any of these books furnished separ- 
ately at net prices given, postpaid. Ghe 
School Journal, one year ($2.00), and 


Munson’s Education Through 
Nature ($1.35) - - - 
with Tinsley’s Artistic and 
Practical Basketry ($1.10) 
with Taylors Class Manage= 
ment (90c.) - ” - - 
with Month by Month books; 
set, paper ($2.25) - - = 
with Month by Month books; 
set in three vols , cloth ($3.50) 
with Dutton’s School Manages 
ment ($1.12)- - - - 2.75 
with Du Bois’ Natural Way in 
Moral Training (#140) - 3.00 
vith Cramer’s Talks to Students 
onthe Artof Study ($1.10) 2.75 
with King’s Psychelogy of 
Child Development($1.10) 2.75 
with Dopp’s Industries in Ele= 
mentary Education($1.10) 2.78 


ADDRESS 


L. KELLOGG 6 CO. 
NINTH STRERT New WORK 


$2.75 
2.50 
2.40 
3.80 
4.80 


E. 
61 E 















Extra Fine Imported 


56-piece 
China Gea Set 


with an order for 2 lbs. 01 
New Crop, 60c., 70¢., or <c. 
Tea, or % lbs, Great Amer- 
ican Baking Powder, 15¢. a 
lb., or an assorted order 
Teas and Baking Powder, 
or 60 Ibs. Bomosn Coftee, 
38c. a Ib.. or “0-202. Bottles 
of pure extracts —Vanilla, 
Lemon, etc , or 25-1!b. cans 
of Spice any k'rd abso- 
lutely pure, 50c. a can 


Address Mr J.1.'.5 care of 
The Great American Tea Co 
Box 29 
81-83 Vesey Street, New York 




















